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Labor Department Has a Birthday 


marked the 42d birthday of the 


7 ARCH 4 m: the 
/ | . " ne — ] : 
i Labor Department which was created in 
1913 by William Howard Taft 
day as President of the United States 


on his last 


[he occasion was observed by the fifth Annual 
Awards attended by the Washington 
employees of the Department in the Departmental 
Auditorium. The United States Army Band was 
on hand to provide music for the gathering at 
which Under Secretary Arthur Larson presided 


Ceremony 


[he principal address was delivered by James A. 
Brownlow, President, Metal Trades Department, 
AFL, who outlined the history of the Department 
f Labor and praised its services. 
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Before presenting the top awards for outstanding 
service, Secretary Mitchell expressed appreciation 


for the contributions of all those who are a part of 


his official family. 





We are meeting here today to honor members of the Labor 
Department’s official family for work well done. 

It is important that we do this—important, not only 
because we are recognizing and rewarding special achieve- 
ments and service but also because we are vividly demon- 
strating to the American people that the personnel of their 
Department of Labor are serving them with merit and 
distinction. 


President Eisenhower has said that ‘‘the vast complexity 
of modern Government demands a constant search for ways 
of conducting the public business with increased efficiency 
Federal employees can, he pointed out, 
“through their diligence and competence, make . . . sig- 
nificant contributions to the important task of improving 
Government operations.” 


and economy.”’ 


I know that the employees of the Department of Labor 
are making and will continue to make “significant contribu- 
to the day-to-day function of Government. Those 
we are honoring today bear testimony to this fact. I am as 


tions’’ 


proud of them as I am sure you must be. 
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Conference on Womanpower 


A NATIONAL conference on ‘The Effective Use of 
Womanpower”’ sponsored by the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor was held in Washington 
March 10 and 11. 


Between 600 and 700 leading representatives of 
industry and management, education, labor unions, 
civic organizations, women’s national organizations, 
and government from all around the country attended 
the sessions. 


The conference was an exploratory one which had 
as speakers some of the Nation’s top experts in man- 
agement and personnel relations as well as women 
careerists. Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor for Women’s Affairs, explained 
that, in the conference planning, every effort was 
made to approach, from many points of view, the 
goals which should be set for womanpower. 


We called this conference to mark the beginning of new 
efforts on the part of the United States Department of Labor 
to develop our country’s manpower to the fullest extent. 
Women are becoming increasingly important in the develop- 
ment of our country’s industry, in scientific research, in the 
education field, and in the social sciences. 


. our program is planned to give us a summary of trends 
and directions in which our economy is moving, with 
particular reference to women’s place in that economy. We 
hope... to analyze those things which women consider 
important in their working relations; . . . to look into the 
future to see how women can prepare themselves for an in- 
creased economic contribution; . . . and to acquire a greater 
understanding of the body of law which affects women’s 
economic status and of the status of women from an international 
viewpoint, 


The conference began with a welcome by Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell and Mrs. Leopold. Under 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson spoke on ‘“The 
Woman and the Law” at a dinner meeting on opening 
day. 

The 2-day meeting was divided into panel sessions 
to discuss topics of interest to women: ‘‘New Horizons 
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for Women’’; ‘“The Woman Who Works: As Others 
See Her, As She Sees Herself’; “Shortage Occupa- 
tions: New Opportunities for Women’’; and ‘‘Women 
in Today’s World.” 

The final session marked the first time that interna- 
tional representatives had attended a national meeting 
of this type. One of the features of the panel discus- 
sion was participation by two speakers chosen from the 
group of 80 women leaders from France and Italy who 
are being brought to this country for a community 
education project cosponsored by the Labor Depart- 
ment, the U. S. Information Agency, and the State 
Department under the auspices of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration (see January 1955 issue of the 
REVIEW). 


Departmental Changes 


A NUMBER of changes have taken place in the De- 
partment of Labor within recent weeks. 

Herbert B. Warburton, an attorney and former 
Congressman-at-large from Delaware, was appointed 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor. He will 
act in a liaison capacity between the Labor Depart- 
ment and Congress. 

Millard Cass, formerly a Special Assistant to Secre- 
tary Mitchell, was named Deputy Under Secretary 
of Labor. In his new capacity, he will have charge 
of reviewing and assisting in coordinating plans for 
administrative improvements in the Department of 
Labor. 

A new major organizational unit of the Bureau of 
Employment Security—the Office of Program Review 
and Analysis—was established on March 7. Headed 
by Louis Levine, long-time agency official who 
becomes an Assistant Director, the Office ‘“‘will 
function in a staff capacity. On the basis of analyzing 
operations, including reports made by regional offices 
and the program services, it will prepare evaluations 
of State agency operations and will make recommen- 
dations for national office planning purposes.” This 
Office will also continue to be responsible for activities 
formerly handled by the Division of Reports and 
Analysis. 

Other Bureau changes effective March 7 include 
the naming of C. P. Little as an Assistant Chief in the 
Office of Budget and Management in charge of man- 
agement appraisal and development and the designa- 
tion of William Murphy as Chief of the newly created 
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Division of Federal Unemployment Insurance Pro- 
grams which will handle both the Unemployment 
Compensation for Veterans and Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees programs. 


Broadcasters Launch 


Hire-the-Handicapped Drive 


AcTING on a suggestion of President Eisenhower, the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters has agreed to cooperate with the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped in launching a nationwide campaign in sup- 
port of rehabilitation and placement of the physically 
impaired. 

In carrying out the new campaign the NARTB will 
have the cooperation of the President’s Committee; 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; the United 
States Employment Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor; and the Veterans Administration. 


The program will be coordinated through Washing- 
ton, and local contact with radio and television sta- 
tions will be made through field representatives of the 
agencies involved. 

Meeting with Major Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR 
Ret., Chairman of the President's Committee, on 
February 18 to formally launch the campaign, Harold 
E. Fellows, President of NARTB, commented: 


‘““The NARTB welcomes this opportunity to give its 
support to the hire-the-handicapped program. We 
have notified President Eisenhower that we are whole- 
heartedly behind this project and hope that the efforts 
of our member stations will do much to increase public 
awareness of this program.” 


In reply, Gen. Maas said: 


“The need for a concerted campaign of public 
education has grown out of the stepped-up rehabilita- 
tion program provided by Congressional action last 
August. This legislation will create a large increase 
in the number of handicapped persons that must be 
absorbed into industry. We hope that a more intelli- 
gent worker acceptance of the physically handicapped 
as well as an increased willingness among employers 
to provide them with jobs suitable to their abilities, 
will grow out of this combined radio and television 
campaign. 

“The cooperation of the NARTB will give great 
impetus to the nationwide program to provide work 
opportunities for the handicapped. One of our chief 
aims is the development of a greater public awareness 
of the ability to perform productive work inherent in 
our handicapped citizens. It is the ability that counts, 
not the disability. We are deeply grateful to the 
NARTB for this tremendous boost. It is a public 
service of the highest caliber.” 


(Continued on page 8) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, January 
1955, United States and Territories 
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| | Percentage 











change 
Number or | from 
amount | previous 
| | month 
Overall ! | | 
a 2 1, 490, 000 | +3 
Weeks of unemployment 8, 316, 400 | +14 
ee en ee eae 
Weekly average insured un- 1, 962, 300 | +18 
Sa | 
Weeks compensated......... 7, 003, 900 | +12 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 667, 600 | +-22 
Benefits paid................ $170, 575, 400 | +11 
Funds available as of January | 
8 ee ere | $8, 110, 009, 400 | —1 
New applications............ 847, 700 | +27 
Referrals: | | 
Aarcuvural. ...... 0 95" 151, 000 | —47 
Nonagricultural........ 667, 100 | +7 
Placements: ier 
Agricultural..>......... | 138, 900 | — 48 
Nonagricultural......... | 396, 600 +1 
re we 206, 500 0 
NS cio 5s a 190, 100 +2 
Handicapped......... 15, 700 | +10 
Counseling interviews........ | 125, 700 +16 
Individuals given tests........ 91, 000 +28 
Employer Visits............. | 117, 300 +1 
| | 
Veterans 4 | 
ee 5 63, 400 +12 
Weeks of unemployment | 
NS i 88. A ee | 469, 200 | +12 
Weekly average insured un- | 
re 112, 300 | +19 
|) $10, 200, 400 +9 
New applications......... ny | 222, 800 +22 
Referrals, nonagricultural. ... . 162, 200 +4 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 102, 000 +3 
Placements, handicapped. .... 8, 300 | +19 
Counseling interviews........ 38, 000 | +15 
Federal Employees ® | 
| 
NN ns 5 thc np teh on > + 2 38, 290 | (7) 
Weeks of Unemployment | | 
OS EE EET | 55, 931 | (7) 
Demme i $306, 922 (7) 





_ | The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 


‘ The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 18,200 initial 
claims, 72,900 weeks claimed, 17,400 insured unemployment for veterans who were 
filing to supplement payments under State and/or Unemployment Compensation 
jor Federal Employees programs. Excluded are data for veterans filing to 
supplement benefits wnder the railroad unemployment insurance program. 

5 Include 1,185 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

6 The items in this section contain data relating to the program under provisions 
of title XV of the Social Security Act, which became effective January 1, 19565. 
Includes data on Federal employees filing jointly under UCFE, State, and/or 
veterans programs. 

7 Percentage change from previous month not shown since January was the 
first month in which UCFE was effective. 
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Service to Applicants ... 











Local Office is the 
Community Employment Exchange 


By WILLIAM U. NORWOOD, JR. 
Director 


Florida State Employment Service 


ET US suppose that we are taking a word associa- 
tion test. First, let us visualize what we associate 
with the word ‘“‘football.’”’ Perhaps we see a 
bowl-shaped stadium full of happy, noisy people 
waving pennants; yellow chrysanthemums; shiny band 
instruments blaring forth; and 22 struggling young 
gladiators. 

Now let us try the word “employment.” Ido not 
know what you see, but in my mind’s eye, I see a neat, 
attractive local employment office displaying a taste- 
ful but prominent sign; courteous and helpful em- 
ployees; a constant stream of people entering the office, 
their faces displaying hopeful concern; and another 
stream leaving smiling, with referral cards in their 
hands. Perhaps this is a biased view through rose- 
colored glasses. 

What does that conglomerate group of individuals 
known as the general public associate with the word 
“employment”? Some picture factories, stores, or 
office buildings. Many, I am sure, do not think of 
the State Employment Service at all. Some may 
think of the public employment service, but see a 
different picture than the one described above. Un- 
fortunately, some may visualize a dismal and dirty 
office, with a rather cluttered and disorganized look, 
with crowds of loafers hanging around awaiting their 
unemployment compensation or possible referral to 
some substandard job opening. They may also pic- 
ture a mass of filed and forgotten applications and a 
staff of disinterested and perhaps discourteous 
employees. 

Obviously, we cannot build or operate a community 
employment center as long as any substantial number 
of people picture us in this latter light. The public 
must have a favorable impression of our organization, 
our office, and our operations. Our problem, then, 
is to bring about a situation in which the magic word 
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“employment” conjures up a vision of cheerful and 
effective service. 

To bring about this condition the first consideration 
must be performance. This means effectiveness of 
operation in all of our eight primary functions. I say 
eight, because to the operations under our Six-Point 
Program should be added the important responsibili- 
ties in connection with farm placement and unem- 
ployment insurance. Each function has an important 
bearing on the whole. Suppose we analyze them 
individually. 


1. PLACEMENT SERVICE 


First, and perhaps foremost, an effective placement 
service is the best proof of our worth to the com- 
munity. This will be achieved only when we have 
established ourselves as the natural and normal place 
to which workers will go in search of a job and the 
logical place where employers will seek a worker. At 
a recent public meeting in our State an employer rose 
to his feet to commend the local office in his com- 
munity. He pointed out that he had advertised in 
the newspapers, listed the specific opening with all the 
private agencies in the community, and finally had 
turned to the public employment office and found just 
the worker to meet his requirements. His story was 
told in a helpful manner, but it illustrated that the 
public employment service was the last place he had 
thought of in his search for a qualified worker. 

Our placement service is really the bringing together 
of several operations of the local office. We cannot 
have a good placement service unless we do a good 
job of application taking, selection, and referral. 
Neither can we be successful without adequate order 
taking, employer visiting, and job development. 
Proper teamwork is just as necessary in the employ- 
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ment office as on the foot-ball field if we are to achieve 
the favorable reaction we are seeking. 


2. EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING AND SELEC- 
TIVE PLACEMENT 


Another necessity in establishing ourselves as a com- 
munity employment center is an effective employment 
counseling service for those persons needing to select 
or change their occupations. Here our program of 
cooperation with the high schools in the testing and 
counseling of youth is most important. By assisting 
the high school graduate at the time of his earliest em- 
ployment experience, we fix in his mind a definite 
association between our office and a job. 

Of major importance, also, is an effective selective 
placement service to insure that the manpower repre- 
sented by the physically handicapped is utilized. This 
program is doubly important because of community 
attitudes and the general sympathetic acceptance it 
receives. 


3. SPECIAL SERVICE TO VETERANS 


An effective program of special service to veterans is 
not only a legal but a practical necessity in our attempt 
to assume a meaningful place in the life of the com- 
munity. Veterans’ organizations constitute influential 
and energetic groups in any community, and their 
interest and assistance are easily obtained in connec- 
tion with this program. 


4. INDUSTRY SERVICES 


A demonstrated ability to render special service to 
employers with particular problems, through the 
operation of our industry service function, is certainly 
an important part of gaining employer acceptance. 
In many situations industry services may be our ‘‘ace 
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in the hole.”” Employers pay the tax which supports 
our activities. Any service we can render them justi- 
fies our best efforts. 


5. LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


The collection and dissemination of labor market 
information not only demonstrate the value of such 
information to interested applicants, employers, and 
community groups but they identify the local office 
as the source of such information. We focus atten- 
tion on the fact that the local office is the place where 
one seeks information concerning employment, un- 
employment, occupational data, and related material. 
It behooves us to display a great deal of patience with 
the person who needs information but does not know 
exactly what he wants. He may have a very real 
need for our data, but he cannot be expected to be 
conversant with our technical terminology. 


6. COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


We cannot become the community employment 
center unless we take an active role in the life of the 
community both as official representatives of the 
office and as private citizens. For example, the 
annual NEPH Week activities provide a natural 
program for formulating effective relations with other 
community groups, and again identifying the local 
office primarily with the problem of employment. 
However, this is a year-round need, not a special one, 
and we should be both ready and anxious to do our 
part in all types of community projects. 


7. FARM PLACEMENT 


At present, there is considerable social concern 
over the problem of migratory workers and other 
farm laborers. The public needs ample demonstra- 
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Graham Lane, an automobile jules renhe r, gives an order for 
workers to Mrs. Sarah Wickersham, order-taker in the West 
Palm Beach office. 


tion of the attempt the farm placement service is 
making to regularize the movement of workers and to 
minimize periods of unemployment between seasonal 
operations. Our Nation is highly industrialized and 
urbanized, but it is still very dependent upon agricul- 
ture, and the effectiveness of our farm placement 
operations is felt on every Main Street. 


8. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


As important as any of the foregoing activities is 
the operation of an efficient unemployment insurance 
program. If the public feels that the program is 
being operated efficiently and that compensation is 
being paid promptly to only those persons entitled 
to it, the local office will be considered the Mecca for 
those persons genuinely seeking work but unfor- 
tunately temporarily unemployed. We must be alert 
to correct abuses but never apologetic about the 
basic principles of the system. 


Program Balance 


An overriding consideration in connection with our 
performance under all of these eight activities is the 
need for maintaining proper relationship between 
them in order to furnish the community with a well- 
rounded employment office operation. 

After performance, public relations is possibly the 
next most important activity; it should not be separate 
and apart from performance, however, but an integral 
part of it. If effective performance rendered in a 
courteous and helpful manner is achieved, it will be 
difficult to “‘hide the light under a bushel.”’ However, 
we should not rely entirely upon word of mouth, but 
should tell our story through every effective publicity 
medium. Newspapers and radio stations are gen- 
erally anxious to tell our story when we can make it 
meaningful and newsworthy. The primary require- 
ments are that the message be interesting and under- 
standable. We must realize that the public has no 


knowledge of our trade terms and would not even 
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The lobby of the West Palm Beach office is usually crowded 
with aaiidhade in spite of maximum use of scheduling for all 
activities. 


care to know what we mean by a subsequent applicant 
interview, a selective placement, or a transitional 
claim. We have to use language that the ordinary 
reader or listener recognizes. It is difficult to over- 
stress this point since it is a key to public relations 
and public acceptance. 

Physical facilities are also important. It is difficult 
to operate an effective service in an uninviting and 
inadequate office. We should devote proper atten- 
tion to establishing attractive and comfortable offices 
which lend themselves to efficient arrangement. This 
is an essential part of ‘‘building a better mouse trap,” 
and qualified applicants will certainly beat a path to 
the door of the office which is well located and pleasing 
in appearance. ‘To keep that path in use we must 
prove our efficiency in performance. 

How can we measure our progress in reaching our 
goal of becoming truly the community employment 
center? Several things will give us clues. One good 
way is to inquire about the employment office from 
the people we meet in restaurants, at luncheon clubs, 
or any chance acquantance. We may find positive 
reactions such as: 

‘“‘T have known Joe Smith, the manager, for years 
and he and his staff are doing a good job.” 

“The local employment office? They got me my 
present job.” 

‘‘We hire most of our new employees through the 
State Employment Service.” 

**T was a claimant there once. 
teous and helpful.” 

“They helped my son make up his mind about the 
job he wanted when he graduated from high school 
last year.” 

On the other hand, we may get hostile reactions, 
some of which are based on erroneous ideas, such as: 

“Do you mean the unemployment office?” 

“I registered there about 6 months ago and I never 
heard from them again.” 

‘*‘The only people they can furnish are some of those 
bums that hang around.” 


I found them cour- 


“They pay this rocking chair money to the people 
that won’t work.” 

‘“‘Last time I tried to use them they tried to tell me 
I wasn’t paying high enough wages. Imagine!” 

We should never assume that as a public agency we 
will ever be entirely free of criticism. Yet a lot of the 
comments are based on misconceptions or an exag- 
gerated reaction to some failure on our part to perform 
or explain properly. We can certainly encourage the 
positive reactions and minimize the negative ones by 
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improving our performance, our public relations, and 
our physical premises. 

If we establish a picture of an ideal employment 
office operation in our own minds and then do our 
best to live up to it, we will one day arrive at the time 
when other people share our vision of the same pic- 
ture. The idea is aptly expressed in a favorite 
quotation of a very successiul man I once knew, 
‘Make no little plans; there is no magic in them.” 


MATCHING APPLICANTS WITH 
QUT-OF-AREA JOBS 


By KATHRYN N. FOX 


Manager, Clerical and Professional Office 


United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia 


NTIL one has had the unique experience of 

working in a goldfish bow] located at the cross- 

roads of the world, it is difficult to imagine the 
situations with which employment service interviewers 
assigned to the Clerical and Professional Office in 
Washington, D. C., are expected to cope. Matching 
men (and women) and jobs in this setting has many 
unique features not encountered in most employment 
service offices. There is never a dull moment and 
we have the opportunity to meet and serve many 
interesting and highly qualified people from faraway 
places. 

To a large extent, Federal Government activities 
dominate the Washington metropolitan area. The 
work force is composed mainly of ‘white collar” 
people. Our town is a Federal city which belongs 
to the citizens of all the United States and the Ter- 
ritories. Its population is transient to a large extent— 
here today and gone tomorrow. Many applicants 
coming into the local office are more often than not 
“just passing through,”’ with a short stopover to see 
the sights and pay a visit to their legislative represent- 
atives on Capitol Hill. Others are technicians, 
specialists, and Government officials returning to 
“home base” from foreign assignments. Some of the 
latter group are travel weary and want to put down 
roots. 

We recently interviewed a highly placed represent- 
ative of our Government who, with his family, has 
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been stationed around the world for the past 15 years. 
He was recalled to Washington to receive his next 
foreign assignment. The purpose of his visit to us, as 
he explained it to the interviewer, was “just looking 
around” to see what other jobs might be available. 
He was worried because his children were growing up 
and had become more proficient in speaking foreign 
languages than their mother tongue. He went on to 
say that even his baby had started speaking Chinese. 

There is also the anxious father, Italian born, who 
became a naturalized American but who is now 
engaged in teaching French in a Spanish-speaking 
country. His children are “crazy mixed-up kids,” 
he says. They fail to understand just where they do 
belong. He, too, would like to make a change and 
put down roots in the country of his adoption. 

We have “‘escapees’’—those persons who have come 
out from behind the Iron Curtain Countries—in our 
files. It is more difficult to cope with their problems 
because they lack citizenship and have language 
difficulties. 

We get a sampling of them all—the “high and the 
mighty,”’ the meek and the mild, the willing and 
available, the able and disabled; at one time or an- 
other they all visit their Mecca—Washington—the 
Capital of our Nation. ‘‘That’s bad for the local 
office?” you ask. We think it’s good. How else could 
we hope to find those elusive workers so much in 
demand to fill jobs in occupations in short supply. 
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Having once been bitten by the travel bug, the urge 

“move on’ is strong. Our employment service 
fice seems to have developed quite a following 
nong this group. We receive mail from “satisfied 
istomers”’ and their friends and associates from all 
ver the world. Some time ago a veteran came in to 
i quire about overseas work in the field of accounting. 

e discussed a job opportunity in the Middle East 
with a Government agency. Our applicant knew 
the area well and was interested in returning to that 
ection of the globe. He was interviewed by the 
agency representative in Washington, checked for 
security, and sent overseas where he satisfactorily 
completed his assignment. He wrote us that he con- 
sidered that we had given him a “wonderful oppor- 
tunity’ because upon winding up his Government 
project, he was being hired by an American firm in 
that country and expected to remain there. He still 
writes once or twice a year to let us know how he is 
“making out.” 

Another former applicant whom we were instru- 
mental in placing in the same geographic area_is back 
in this country after having completed his 2-year con- 
tract. He immediately reported to us upon arrival 
and his papers are presently being processed by an 
international organization as a “high-powered con- 
sultant” in the field of transportation. He will be 
stationed in another foreign country far removed from 
his former tour of duty. 


Work at a Half-Way Point 


Possibly our most interesting example of this type of 
“international exchange”’ placement service to appli- 
cants is in the case of the lawyer who was not fully 
utilizing his talents in the work for which he had been 
trained. In addition to being a veteran of World War 
II, this man had received a spot commission on the 
battlefield where he was cited for bravery beyond the 
call of duty. He was married to a girl from another 
country three-quarters of the way around the world. 
He wanted to locate a position at some point half-way 
between his country and hers where he could use his 
legal training and experience. This was a real chal- 
lenge to the interviewer, requiring unusual ingenuity 
and initiative. Many telephone calls were made to 
develop job leads. Assistance was given the applicant 
in the preparation of an acceptable résumé of work 
experience. Eventually we came up with an ex- 
ceptionally fine opportunity in legal work at a place 
overseas conveniently located, believe it or not, at the 
specified half-way point. Since oftentimes one place- 
ment leads to another, we recruited this applicant’s 
“boss,” who was later appointed to an even higher 
position, but that’s another story. Our man is no 
longer on his island. Through the contacts made, 
and experience gained, he is now associated with a 
large law firm on the west coast and remains one of 
our ardent boosters. 

We never have a job opening for a man with just 
the desire to go overseas and nothing else to offer. 
Our Government wants only trained men—not those 
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merely interested in being trained. This is an advan- 
tage for the older man who is the diplomat-technician 
or statesman-engineer type. We are told that the 
young men cannot command the respect of the foreign 
worker. Our men must know more than any of the 
native country men. They are usually sent as con- 
sultants and are considered ‘“‘top of the tops.” Al- 
though we cannot take any credit for the wives of 
the men selected, “‘the little woman” is an important 
part of this team. She is interviewed by the hiring 
authority before the final seal of approval is placed 
upon the couple. She must be socially acceptable and 
equally willing to go out of the country. 

Practically all of our overseas work is with Govern- 
ment agencies. The hiring points for private industry 
in this type of recruitment are in other areas. 


In Shadow of the Capitol 


Situated as we are in a building located in the 
shadow of the Capitol and within short commuting 
distance from the Pentagon, many former military 
officers in the ‘‘top brass’’ categories, who are retired 
from active duty or separated from the service, come 
in to see us. They seek information concerning em- 
ployment opportunities in the fields in which they are 
specialists, such as military government, international 
law, intelligence and security work, public adminis- 
tration, public relations, procurement, ordnance, and 
the various engineering occupations. These men are 
relatively young and eager to continue utilizing their 
skills, knowledge, and abilities. We’ll cite just two 
examples to illustrate our work with this group. 

A retired officer (West Point graduate) recently 
came into the office in response to one of our radio 
spot announcements. It was evident that he didn’t 
really expect us to help him in solving his employment 
problem but he did not want to miss any “bets.” 
This man possessed just the right qualifications to fill 
a position demanding an almost impossible combina. 
tion of knowledge and skills as they were stated in the 
job specification. Prior to his appearance at the office, 
we had used all of our recruitment resources, includ- 
ing regularly announcing the opening over the air, for 
anentire year. Finally, in walked our man—the perfect 
match for the job. He had just heard the broadcast. 
It is difficult to say who was the more surprised and 
pleased—the applicant, the employer, or our inter- 
viewer. 

The second example is that of a major, 1 day out of 
active military service, who, 15 minutes after registra- 
tion at the local office, was on his way to be inter- 
viewed by a Government official. The agency 
started processing his papers immediately and he is 
now a top authority guarding a foreign port and fun- 
neling our supplies into a strange land. He is per- 
forming the same duties in a civilian capacity he had 
formerly discharged successfully when on military 
duty. Incidentally, the man whom he replaced has 
arrived in Washington and filed an application with 
us at the suggestion of his successor! 

These unusual job opportunities do not just fall in 
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our laps. We have to dig deep and develop leads 
gleaned from many sources. When serving pro- 
fessional, scientific, and technical applicants, it is 
usually a case of having highly qualified persons but 
no immediate job opportunities. The work is time 
consuming, but the end results are worth the effort. 


Sources of Jobs 


We have found two sources of jobs invaluable in our 
work. One source is the Interdepartmental Place- 
ment Committee meetings which are held once a week 
at the Civil Service Commission. At these meetings, 
personnel officers from the various Government agen- 
cies sit around conference tables and discuss their needs 
for professional, scientific, and technical personnel. In 
addition, we are advised of any sizable reduction-in- 
force programs before they become effective. This 
gives us an opportunity to tap these resources before 
the employees are actually released from duty. 

A second major source of job openings is the State 
Inventories. In order to expedite the screening 
activity as the invéntories come in, each occupation in 
the professional and managerial code group is listed 
and the name of the States showing openings in a 
particular occupation are recorded under the code 
number. This method assures full coverage of the 
inventories and eliminates unnecessary screening of 
those inventories which have no openings in the 
occupation of immediate interest or related work. 

The factors prevailing in the recruitment of overseas 
workers 4 or 5 years ago still hold true today. The 
job opportunities fali into four general categories: 
(1) Specialists, technical writers, attorneys, account- 
ants, mathematicians, position classifiers, intelligence 
specialists, and other highly skilled professional person- 
nel; (2) engineers of all types; (3) welfare workers 
including recreational leaders; and (4) clerk-stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. 

Requirements for specialists and engineering 
personnel remain high, although they may differ, 
depending upon the place of assignment. There are 
also rigid physical and personality requirements which 
must be met. And last, but by no means least, the 
inevitable security check. 


No Glamour Jobs 


Nowadays proficiency in typing and shorthand is 
“open sesame”? to almost anywhere in the world. 
However, the so-called glamour jobs are nonexistent. 
We have an urgent request from one of the defense 
agencies with which we deal for 300 clerk-stenogra- 
phers who will be stationed in Germany, France, and 
Japan. The salaries range from $2,950 to $3,175 a 
year for single girls between the ages of 21 and 45. 
Free housing and transportation are furnished, pro- 
vided they remain at least 2 years. This is an oppor- 
tunity for those who wish to save money. Food costs 
are low. Post exchange privileges are allowed. 
Educational and cultural advantages are numerous. 
In addition to our need for stenographers for overseas 
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work, we usually carry from 500 to 800 local openings. 
Brother—can you spare a steno? 

Washington is a convention town. Some type of 
‘“‘whoop-te-do” is going on here practically all the 
time. However, our convention placement activity 
is on a very professional level having to do with 
registration and prescreening of persons in such 
occupational fields as economics, econometrics, sta- 
tistics, mathematics, business analysis, labor law, 
arbitration, psychiatry and psychiatric social work, 
case work and case-work supervision, group work, 
and college teaching. Job orders must be developed 
from Government agencies, private industry, social- 
work agencies, and the colleges and _ universities, 
depending upon the type of organizations convening, 
and prior to the actual time of the meeting. 


Sometimes Work at Convention 


If the convention is a sizable group, with a thousand 
or more participants, our interviewers may be sta- 
tioned at convention headquarters. The professional 
societies have notified the applicants and employers 
to file their job needs through their local employment 
service offices if they desire the convention placement 
service. Job candidates check in at our desk upon 
arrival. Employers are instructed to do likewise. 
The jobs are discussed with the candidates and they 
are given the information for contacting the em- 
ployers on those jobs for which they are qualified 
and interested. Smaller groups are encouraged to 
refer their members to the local office. However, the 
procedure for receiving applications and job orders 
remains much the same. 

Our personnel find a great deal of satisfaction in 
recruiting professional applicants and developing 
employment opportunities for overseas or stateside 
work. This activity cannot be measured in placement 
results alone. Aside from the service provided to 
applicants and employers, whether in private in- 
dustry or Government work, the prestige of the public 
employment office is raised in the eyes of the public 
and we take additional pride in playing our part in 
the overall picture. 


At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


Improvement in Ul Laws 


Reports from States to the U. S. Department of 
Labor indicate that considerable progress is being 
made in bringing about President Eisenhower’s rec- 
ommended improvements in the unemployment in- 
surance program, according to a recent announcement 
by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

Since the first of the year, legislation to improve 
State unemployment insurance laws has been pre- 
pared or introduced in 29 States, and has been acted 
on favorably already by at least four State legislatures. 
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Nelective Registration 


By A. A. HOLLY 
Chief, Division of Field Operations 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


HE Employment Service, like American industry, 

is constantly striving to improve its operating 

methods and procedures. A review of the various 
functions of the Employment Service reveals that 
application-taking accounts for a sizeable portion of 
the time spent. Cost, then, would be a significant 
reason for examining the methods and procedures 
followed in this activity. 

Still another reason which warrants a study of the 
time devoted to application-taking is the amount of 
time which can be made available for this work. Be- 
cause of staff limitations imposed by budgetary con- 
siderations, time which should be made available for 
this activity during a period of heavy applicant 
load presents a real problem. 

This problem was particularly troublesome in Wis- 
consin during the winter months of 1953-54. We 
had previously developed the self-application pro- 
cedure to the extent that our costs had been reduced 
to the low point consistent with adequate applica- 
tions. With more applications to take and no staff 
cushion to handle the increased load properly, both 
the application-taking procedure and most other local 
office operations were adversely affected. Because 
it became necessary to use counselors, placement 
personnel, and field visitors in an attempt to handle 
the pressure of applications, the other local office 
activities were disrupted. For example, field visitors 
should have been concentrating on visits to get orders, 
but by being diverted to other work they were actually 
decreasing the number of employer contacts made. 
In addition, the quality of application records was 
seriously deteriorating, a condition which further 
aggravated the smooth operation of the selection and 
referral process. When efforts were made to handle 
the application load without transfer of staff, the 
interviewers were forced to spread themselves so thin 
that very sketchy and inadequate application cards 
resulted for the vast majority of applicants. 


More Flexibility 


In an effort to end this vicious cycle, consideration 
was given to establishing application procedures which 
would be sufficiently flexible to meet application loads 
and yet conserve available staff time for use in taking 
adequate applications of those applicants for whom 
a placement potential existed. 
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The procedure we established sets forth principles 
which, when applied in operations, provide for uni- 
form handling of applications under any conditions. 
It has always been an accepted fact that in certain 
situations the preparation of an application card was 
not required. All we have done is to recognize that 
when an application card 7s required, circumstances 
may also affect the amount of information which is 
recorded. Provision was made for completing the 
card in three different ways: (1) Noninterview appli- 
cation, (2) limited application, and (3) complete 
application. Any one of these three types of applica- 
tion meets statutory requirements that a claimant for 
UI benefits must register for work. 


No Face-to-Face Interview 


The noninterview application is prepared by the appli- 
cant. It is not reviewed in a face-to-face interview 
with him. It provides a means of obtaining informa- 
tion about an applicant when it is felt that some 
information is needed, but a more complete record ¢s 
not warranted. It is of primary use where placement 
possibilities, such as at itinerant points, are limited or 
when hiring is at a minimum during seasonal layoffs. 
The letters “NI” are placed in the space for the 
occupational code number on the application card 
and the identification card to indicate the type of 
application taken. The assignment of a three-digit 
occupational code is optional. Filing of the forms 
may be done alphabetically, goegraphically, or by 
three-digit code in a separate part of the application 
file. Since the Noninterview Application does not 
meet all the ES—209 requirements, it is not reported 
as a new application on this form. Subsequently, 
when placement possibilities appear more likely on 
either an occupational or an area basis, the application 
can be brought to a Limited or Completed status. 
In that case, the ““NI”’ is removed from the application 
card and the identification card and is designated in 
another category. 

When a Complete Application 7s warranted but 
cannot be obtained due to lack of available staff time, 
a Limited Application is prepared. It merely serves as 
a transitional device. The usual self-application pro- 
cedure is employed in obtaining basic data; then the 
interviewer discusses the application record with the 
applicant in a face-to-face interview. Only sufficient 
information is obtained from the applicant on this 
type of application to permit the assigning of a primary 
classification. Job variables are not recorded and 
additional classifications are not assigned. The 
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letter ““L” is placed after the occupational code num- 
ber on the application card and the identification card 
to indicate that a Limited Application was prepared. 
Specific instructions prohibit the permanent delega- 
tion of applications to the Limited status. As soon 
as staff time permits a subsequent interview, all 
Limited Applications are developed to the Complete 
Application status by the recording of significant job 
variables and the assigning of necessary additional 
classifications. When this is done, the letter “L”’ is 
removed from the application and the identification 
card. 

A Complete Application is prepared whenever the 
situation warrants and staff time permits. The self- 
application procedure is again used to obtain data 
from the applicant. A face-to-face interview then 
takes place, and the card is completed so that it meets 
all of the standards set forth in the EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE MANUAL, including the assigning of required 
additional classifications. 

In addition to establishing these three types of appli- 
cation-taking, situations under which an application 
is not required are made a part of the procedure. An 
application card is not required (1) when immediate 
referral is made, (2) for migratory agricultural workers 
(Migratory Registration Form used), (3) for out-of- 
area applicants, unless local addresses are provided, 
and (4) in the case of sizable temporary layoffs. Ex- 
perience has indicated that no useful purpose is served 
in most instances by the preparation of an application 
card by either the applicant or the interviewer in 
cases of temporary layoff. The record for applicants 
who are temporarily laid off is limited to the prepara- 
tion of an identification card. The letters “NR” are 
placed in the space provided for the occupational code. 
By thus designating the applicants not registered, con- 
trols are set up to prepare an application card if the 
layoff is extended beyond the anticipated date. 

We were seeking a procedure which would permit 


flexibility and for that reason our instructions, of ne- 
cessity, had to be of a general nature. We realize that 
misuse of the procedure could occur and, therefore, 
various local and State office supervisory controls are 
employed. For example, in the case of temporary 
layoffs, where applicants are not registered, contact 
is maintained with company officials regarding current 
information on the extent of the layoff. On the basis 
of this information, instructions are given to the re- 
ceptionist and intake interviewers so that the appro- 
priate type of application can be taken. 

With respect to Limited and Noninterview applica- 
tions, a periodic review of the active file is made. 
Any imbalances or necessary readjustment can be 
readily determined by comparison with available staff 
time, job order demands, and hiring as reflected in 
employer contact records. A further control of the 
action taken to complete the Limited Applications can 
be made by checking the contact dates on the applica- 
tion card. Continued contacts with an individual 
which do not result in a Completed Application may 
indicate failure to apply the procedure properly. 

After 10 months’ experience, we have found that our 
method of application-taking has gone a long way in 
achieving desired objectives in each of our 26 offices. 
The applications Which are completed are of better 
and more uniform quality. The method has allowed 
local offices to handle the heavy applicant load with- 
out placing the application-taking function out of 
proportion to other activities. Obviously, the num- 
ber of new applications (reported on the ES—209) has 
decreased, but in our opinion there has been an im- 
provement in the opportunity for placement of those 
applicants for whom a placement potential exists. 
Selective registration therefore appears to us to be a 
logical approach in local office management in order 
to achieve effective operations in all phases of the 
Six-Point Program within the limits imposed by 
available staff. 


Applicant Service in Texas 


By W. GEORGE GWALTNEY 
Placement Specialist I, State Administrative Office 


Texas Employment Commission 


6¢ TF WE just had applicants, we could make placements.” 
This statement had been heard over the State 
with increasing frequency during 1952. Exam- 
ination of local office records revealed that it was true 
if the notation found so often on cancelled orders, 
“unable to locate qualified applicants,” was correct. 
Other factors evident were: 
All placement activities had risen considerably in 
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1950 and 1951. In 1952 new applications had 
dropped by 18,000 from the previous year and place- 
ments had dropped by 12,000. During 1952 cancel- 
lations had risen by 6,000 over 1951 and employment 
estimates had continued to rise. 

This increase in employment and cancellations, 
with a decline in placements and applications, indi- 
cated the need for action to increase the proportion 
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© job seekers who contacted offices of the Texas 
| aployment Commission and to assure efficient serv- 
ic to those who did so. 

\t the request of the State office, the Dallas local 
o ice conducted a preliminary survey which showed 
t}at the percentage of job seekers who contacted the 
{-xas Employment Commission office was low in 
comparison to previous estimates. From this survey, 
i: became evident that the Dallas office was receiving 
well over 50 percent of the job openings in the com- 
nunity, yet had only 40 percent of the job seekers 
registered from which to make selection. Further- 
more—and this exploded some preconceived notions 
about acceptance of our office by job seekers—40 
percent of those registered in the local office had not 
(whether through ignorance of operations or lack of 
service received) renewed their applications when they 
were next seeking employment but let them remain 
in the inactive file. 


Committee Set Up 


The problem was believed to be of enough impor- 
tance to warrant the formation of a Work Order Com- 
mittee. Upon approval of the Administrator’s office, 
such a committee was selected, composed of the Chief 
of Placement of the State office, a district director, 
two office managers from large offices, two office 
managers from small offices, and a field assistant. 

In an effort to accumulate other facts on the sub- 
ject before this committee convened, a memorandum 
was issued to all District Directors giving the results 
of the Dallas survey and listing eight factors isolated 
by local offices which would contribute to such condi- 
tions. Each District Director was requested to study 
the problem and furnish the State Placement Depart- 
ment a report on his findings. These findings were 
tabulated in the State office. 

On April 6, 1953, the full committee met in Austin 
to explore the problem and recommend a possible 
solution. After a general discussion, it appeared that 
the problem of applicant acceptance could best be 
handled by dividing the committee into two subcom- 
mittees to study two phases of the problem: Those 
applicants who are now or have been registered with 
the TEC, and those who have never contacted a 
local office of the TEC but who seek employment 
through their own resources. 

Each subcommittee prepared a report of its dis- 
cussion of the problem and recommendations thought 
worthy of consideration by the committee as a whole. 
The full committee agreed that before proceeding fur- 
ther certain factual information must be obtained on 
a uniform basis over the State. The committee rec- 
ommended that studies be made in a sample of repre- 
sentative offices. Those selected included two of the 
largest offices (approximately 125 employees), two 
medium-sized offices (approximately 25), and two 
small offices (approximately 6) in order to obtain a 
more representative sample. A member of the com- 
mittee was to conduct the study in each of the six 
offices. Specific forms and covering letters were 
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drawn up and directions for obtaining information 
on each of the following five points were agreed upon 
by the committee as a whole: 

1. Determination of the percent of the public which 
is now using our service, classified according to 
occupation. 

2. Analysis of orders carried over at the end of a 
reporting month in the professional and managerial, 
clerical and sales, and skilled occupational codes. 

3. Analysis of canceled orders. 

4. Inventory and study of the use of the application 
files. 

5. Attitude survey of applicants now using our service. 

For item 1, the following instructions were issued: 

A group of employers were to be selected as the 
source of information on job seekers. These were to 
be chosen from as wide an industrial spread as possible. 

The regular employer relations representative was 
to contact each selected employer and explain the 
purpose of the survey, including its significance to the 
employer, industry, and the Commission. 

The employer would list on the form furnished him 
the name, social security number, and address of each 
individual who contacted him seeking employment 
during a specified 2-week period. 

Names listed by the employer on the survey form 
would be checked against the application card cross- 
index file in the local office. 

To those job seekers who were not registered with 
the TEC, a prepared questionnaire was mailed ex- 
ploring the reasons they did not contact an office of 
the TEC. The job seeker’s signature was not re- 
quired. 

For item 5, two groups were included: 

Those persons who registered with the office for the 
first time. To this group would be mailed a prepared 
questionnaire (together with a full explanation of the 
purpose of the inquiry) designed to determine their 
first impression of the TEC. Some 800 questionnaires 
were to be distributed. No signature was required. 

Those persons whose application cards had been on 
file in the local office for 30 days or more without 
placement and whose application cards were being 
transferred to the inactive file. A prepared question- 
naire designed to determine their attitude toward the 
TEC was to be mailed to 800 individuals. All major 
occupational code groups were to be proportionately 
represented. (No signature required.) 


What the Data Showed 


All data accumulated during the 2-week studies 
were forwarded to the chairman and tabulated by his 
staff. These data and tabulations were subsequently 
reviewed and analyzed for significant meaning by the 
committee as a whole. 

These studies revealed that several improvements 
were needed: 

Development of ways and means to reach the 50 percent of 
the job seekers who were not using the TEC when seeking 


employment as shown in the 2-week survey conducted by 
employers. 
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Procedures which would streamline and expedite the handling 
of individuals who contacted our offices. Excessive time re- 
quired in processing an individual through our office was the 
chief criticism of the applicant group who had registered for 
the first time. 


Special emphasis on information to be given the job seeker 
during the application interview which was indicated in an- 
swers from those who had registered for the first time and 
from those whose application cards were being transferred to 
the inactive file. 


Speedup of action on both call-in and referral, as shown from 
the analysis of cancelled orders, analysis of orders carried over, 
and in answers from individuals whose application cards were 
being transferred to the inactive file. 


Elimination of nonproductive time spent on selection inter- 
views from traffic, as reflected in the analysis of orders carried 
over and the analysis of canceled orders. 

It was immediately recognized that to reach the 
group of job seekers who were not using the TEC, 
weaknesses in the handling of those job seekers now 
using the TEC must be corrected. Therefore, em- 
phasis has been given to strengthening all placement 
operations through local office inventories conducted 
by the District Directors and their staffs and in the 
functional evaluation of local offices which have been 
conducted by members of the State office placement 
department staff. 

Operations are beginning to reflect some of the 
improvement sought. For example, the proportion 
of individuals selected from the file and called in to 
the office for referral has increased from one-fourth 
shown during the survey to over one-half during the 
past 2 months. Another result attributed to this 
project is the reduction in cancellations brought about 


primarily through a speedup in call-in referral of 
qualified applicants to job openings. 

Other actions taken to correct 
include: 


the operations 


Revisions to Basic EMPLOYMENT SERVICE MANUAL, Volume 
II, to expedite the handling of job seekers. 


Statewide discussion of the facts revealed by the studies in 
the six offices and ideas for local application have been given 
during all visits by members of the State Office placement staff. 


Training on how to deal with applicants has been given in 
various local offices. 


A revised pamphlet concerning minimum information to be 
given an applicant has been developed and is now in use on a 
trial basis by all interviewers. 


A revised pamphlet concerning the applicant’s responsi- 
bility in the job-seeking process, which is to be given to all 
new applicants, is now in use on a trial basis. 


A handbook concerning the ‘‘How To Do It’’ of the place- 
ment process, for distribution to all interviewers, is now in 
draft form. 


This is not a project that can be separated from 
other operations nor can it be completed in a short 
period of time. It is so closely-integrated and inter- 
woven with all activities of the placement process— 
from reception to employer contact—that it is impos- 
sible to isolate it. Subsequent meetings of the com- 
mittee, as needed for planning purposes, have been 
and will continue to be held as further ideas are 
brought to light in our search for ways to serve a 
greater portion of the job seekers of Texas. 


A Yardstick for Applicant Services 


By N. B. HADSELL 


Chief, Research and Statistics 


Nebraska Division of Employment Security 


UCH has been said and done about organizing 
employer relations and analyzing employers’ 
needs and the services rendered in recent years 

in the Employment Service. Little has been done to 
organize a similar program for applicant services, de- 
spite the fact that the operation of the Employment 
Service depends as much or more on an effective 
applicant service program as it does on an effective 
employer relations program. 

There are many good counseling and testing pro- 
grams with operating statistics to tell us how many 
persons are given such assistance; other regularly 
collected data give the number of referrals, place- 
ments, and claims as measures of applicant service. 
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But nowhere in regular operations can questions like 
‘“‘How many applicants received no service other than 
registration?”’ ‘‘Do claimants get more or less service 
than nonclaimants?”’, and “What service is given 
handicapped applicants?”’ be answered satisfactorily. 

To find answers to some of these questions and get a 
specific tally of services rendered to individual appli- 
cants, the Nebraska agency set out to study operations 
in a pilot office. The local office in Lincoln was 
chosen as the guinea pig because of its availability and 
because, with the exception of claims activity, all 
service given an applicant was recorded in one place— 
the application card. 

Since it was not operationally feasible to study all 
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This photograph shows a portion of the Lincoln area—which was selected for the pilot applicant service survey. The distinctive 
State Capitol Building dominates the foreground. 


applicants, it was decided to use 1 month’s new 
applications as a sample. Observation of local office 
operations indicated seasonal differences in service, so 
some allowance for seasonality was introduced by 
picking 1 month in each calendar quarter over the 
span of a year. 

The first study involved the selection from the active 
and inactive files of all applications taken during the 
selected month. In order to avoid this time-consum- 
ing operation during the remaining periods studied, 
each month’s application cards were marked at the 
top of the card with a bit of colored identification 
tape so that they could be spotted easily in the file. 
Every month was identified to avoid any possibility of 
special attention being given to identified applicants. 

In order that the tally of services would not be in- 
fluenced by varying lengths of time during which the 
service might be given, a standard period. of 3 months 
was allowed between the month the application was 
taken and the accounting of service rendered. 

In order that application cards would not remain 
out of the files for any length of time and also to facili- 
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tate summarizing the data, all pertinent information 
such as identifying data, characteristics of the appli- 
cants, and different services given the applicants were 
transcribed on Unisort punch cards. This card was 
devised so that most of the necessary data could be 
punched on it, though in some instances only the fact 
that a type of service had been given could be read 
from the card punch with the number of instances of 
such service penciled in an adjacent block. Data 
were transferred to the card by pencil notations; 
punching of the card came in a second operation. 
Summarizing was then rapid through needling the 
cards and counting separated groups. Accuracy in 
sorting was considerably improved by having appli- 
cant characteristic sections set up so that every card 
was punched for each individual characteristic. For 
example, every card was punched “male”’ or “female,” 
*‘veteran” or “‘nonveteran,” etc. 

In preparing the summary of this study, service to 
applicants was defined as any one of the following 
activities: call in, selection interview, referral, place- 
ment, testing, counseling, special job-finding effort, 
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special job-finding placement, or unemployment 
insurance claim. 

Findings of this study were of considerable interest 
purely from an informational point of view. For 
example, the four quarterly samples summarized in 
terms of the number of applicants given specific types 
of service looked like this: 








TABLE 1 
| Number } Percent 
Service given | of appli- | of total 
cants | 
GR seu detec cota cs oceans (11, 395 | 
EM PRR 2): + aE 271| 19.4 
I SET IOW Ss 6s 5 nn oe oe oss 810 | 58. 1 
NN ee ns a ccna Seah Sie ade ms | 536 | 38. 4 
ERCP tT. ter eee 378 | 27.1 
SN i fv'e2) ab poner nies caus | 111 8.0 
EE A es ar ere ee 161 ii: 5 
Special job-finding effort............... 196 14.1 
Special job-finding placement........... 50 3. 6 
Oe SSS ee eee 324 23. 6 
No reportable service ...............+- | 255 18.3 
| 








1Segments do not add to total because many applicants received more than one 
type of service. 


Observations from this table alone give a bird’s-eye 
view of the Lincoln office operation. It can be seen 
that nearly 1 out of every 5 applicants got no report- 
able service; that 1 out of every 5 applicants was 
called in for specific jobs; that 1 out of 10 was counseled 
and tested; and that 1 out of 7 was given special job 
finding service. In addition, out of the three-fifths 
of all applicants interviewed about jobs, nearly 7 out 
of 10 were referred and nearly 5 out of 10 were placed. 
Interpretation as to the adequacy of performance for 
some of these items is limited by the lack of comparable 
data on operations elsewhere. 

Probably of more: tangible value, in terms of meas- 
uring the adequacy of local office service, was com- 
parison of service given to various applicant groups. 
For example, comparison of veteran and nonveteran 
applicants and thé service they received is shown on 
table 2. 


Table 2 points out several things quite plainlv. 
First, veterans as a group received more service than 
nonveterans (no service given 1 out of 8 veterans and 
1 out of 5 nonveterans). In the placement process 
from call-in to actual placement, these groups fared 
about equally well. Again in testing and particularly 
in counseling, veterans were given considerably more 
assistance. Similarly, in special job finding, about 
twice as many veterans, relatively, received this 
service as did nonveterans. 


A similar comparison of service to men and women, 
as shown in table 3, was also interesting. 

In the placement process, the percentage of women 
called in, referred, and placed was significantly above 
the comparable figure for men. While the testing 
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TABLE 2 
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Veterans Nonveterans 
Service given ne 
Num- | Percent | Num- | Percent 
ber | oftotal | ber | of total 
EPPPER ALS 1388 11, 007 
incre cues ss | 72| 18.6] 199 19.8 
Selection interview. ..... | 2 61.81 ‘SR 56. 8 
ee | 140| 36.1] 396 39.3 
lon Es eer | 100 | 25.8 | 278 27.6 
DIE CSGhee os ooo Ad 34 8.8 77 7.6 
SOUT: obese nates 120 30. 9 41 4.1 
Special job-finding effort. | 76 19.6 120 11.9 
Special job-finding place- | 
aR eee | 20 5.2 30 3.0 
Benetit cae 5... 5 s.6o 60 | 88 os Mie | 236 23.4 
No reportable service. . . . | si] 13.1 204 20. 3 
| sik 
TABLE 3 
Male Female 
Service given | 
Percent Percent 
Number of total [Number of total 
pee 1808 1587 
Se rere ere 126 15. 6 145 24. 7 
Selection interview... ... 482 = Ds 328 55.9 
CE ee eae 295 36.5 241 41.1 
5 ee 208 7 as | 170 29.0 
aes 50 6.2 61 10. 4 
Commeetine. 6.040.555 142 17.6 19 Me 
Special job-finding effort. 132 16. 3 64 10. 9 
Special job-finding place- 32 4.0 18 3.1 
EL. divik dS Gao <3 40% 0 
Deneit claim. ......... | 156 19:3 1- “te 28. 6 
No reportable service ...| 169 20. 9 | 86 14.7 
TABLE 4 
| Handicapped | Nonhandicapped 
Service given | 
Percent Percent 
Number of total Number of total 
ee 172 11, 323 
Mh nah Mevals 9 <4-2 2p 12 16.7 259 19. 6 
Selection interview... ... 44 61.1 766 S7.9 
eee ere 27 37.5 509 38.5 
re 21 29.2 357 27.0 
aot 4x beeen 12 16. 7 99 7.4 
Counseling. ...........- 23 31.9 138 10. 4 
Special job-finding effort . 19 26. 4 177 13. 4 
Special job finding place- 
Saree eet aa eS 3 4.2 47 3. 6 
Deneit cleim.......... 15 20. 8 309 23. 4 
No reportable service. . . . 10 is, 9 245 18.5 
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, Under 22 years 22 to 54 years 55 years and over 
| 
Service given ‘ rr . ‘ 4 
ercent o ercent oO ercent o 
| Number total Number total Number total 
WAS 7 Shick << rt ks 2 Ee rie eee 1435 | 1873 | 187 

Ca, Brees A BRT ee A Peete r 78 17.9 | 176 20. 2 17 19.5 
Schuianiinnins::. c<cncedenesosiades Shas 250 57.5 | 507 58. 1 53 60.9 
| oF Er SRE aN SIRI 5 DUS RES ORI 181 41.6 | 327 37.5 28 32.2 
. PR ge eee Peet eee 132 30. 3 | 230 26.3 16 18.4 
) (UNI aos ste s oss Rcdedct cs eb cedar 67 15.4 | 44 OE att Vaedte Ves Sears 
) A ee oe ee a ee ee ire ee ae 40 ie © 120 13.7 1 3 
Special iob-finding effort. 006.5660 6 ek eS 56 12.9 | 128 14.7 12 13.8 
Special job-finding placement....................00.4- 17 3.9 | 32 4.7 1 1.1 
iia i hie De ik whine oa ahe » 47 10. 8 | 257 29. 4 20 23.0 
NSE ch ce nc ccancee se kcrcame 115 26. 4 | 121 13.9 19 21.8 


7 Here, with the sole exception of claims, all types of of claimants included in the four quarterly summaries 
9 service to handicapped applicants was proportionately —_ studied came in one quarter during the winter when 
: greater than to nonhandicapped applicants. While the claim load in the Lincoln office consisted largely 
4 not as marked as in counseling, testing, and special _— of construction workers for whom there was little 
2 job finding, this greater service also characterized all opportunity to find work, and (2) included in one 
9 phases of the placement process. quarter was a number of claimants involved in a 
. Two other important applicant groups—youth and 10-day vacation layoff; these workers had not severed 
6 older workers—were placed in the spotlight by a their connection with their employer and therefore 
7 comparison of service given to applicants of different could be given no suitable service other than claims 
- age groups. taking. 
The proportion of younger workers entering the One important byproduct of this study which gave 

placement process was about the same as for other added information on applicant characteristics was 

age groups, but each progressive step found some gain 4 distribution of applicants according to amount of 
7 on the other ages. (See table 5.) Thus, in actual education. The following table indicates the rela- 
d placement, the younger worker group surpassed other __ tively high educational level of applicants in this 
— age groups. The testing program was aimed pri- study which can be attributed in part to the fact that 
t marily at younger workers. Special job-finding ac- the State university and several other colleges are 
| tivity was well spread among the age groups, though located in Lincoln. 
i it was more effective, in terms of placement, for the 

younger worker. TABLE 6 

Older workers as a group received less in total 

; service than did the group from 22 to 54 years. The Stigheet grade completed Number | Percent 
5 number initially entering the placement process com- __ of total 
0 pared favorably with other age groups though, in 
4 contrast to younger worker experience, each progres- iii NS oe as SEs ha 1, 393 | 100. 0 
sive step found some loss of service compared to other | 
| age groups. Counseling and testing was almost 8 or less. .... Pee eee 221 | 15.8 
6 entirely absent from services given older workers. GP cn . high a eee cranny ore Prey = : 
4 Special job finding occurred about as frequently in 1-3 ae <M onl «+ samp vate aaee 210 15.1 
5 ; : p eens Of COMES. oo i066. e eve biden ’ 
: connection with older workers as with other age College graduate..............e0ees- 77 5.5 
— groups though the effort in placing older workers 
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program also favored women, counseling service was 
decidely concentrated on men, largely because of the 
size of the veteran counseling program shown in 
table 2. Special job-finding processes also were used 
more frequently with male applicants. 


How We Serve the Handicapped 


With continually increasing emphasis on service to 
the physically handicapped, no study of this sort 
would be complete without a comparison of services 
given to handicapped and nonhandicapped applicants, 


through this means was notably less productive than 
in other age groups. 

Similar comparisons not shown here were made for 
claimants and nonclaimants, for employed and unem- 
ployed, and for major occupational groups. Other 
services given to persons counseled and persons tested 
were also summarized. 

Detailed analysis of the services rendered claimants 
and nonclaimants was not discussed because, almost 
without exception, nonclaimants were given more 
service than claimants. —Two major factors were 
responsible for this disparity: (1) A high proportion 























Another byproduct of this study, which related di- 
rectly to service given applicants, was a check on the 
speed of call-in and the results of this activity. The 
speed of call-in was measured by the number of days 
elapsing between the date of application and date of 
the first call-in. Table 7 shows this distribution. 

In view of the time elapsing before call-in, the re- 
sponse appeared to be satisfactory. This admittedly 
could vary considerably according to labor market 
conditions. As a matter of fact, the percent respond- 
ing to call-in during the 4 quarterly studies varied 
from 76 percent in midsummer to 54 percent in late 
fall. 
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Applicants called in 
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Table 8 summarizes call-in response and results of 
the call-in. 


TABLE 8 








| Percent 


Result of call-in | of total 





All responses 
Referral resulting... . . 
Placement resulting 





The analysis just described served to point out 
strength as well as weakness in the Lincoln local office 
operation. For the first time supervisors had tangible 
accounting of applicant services; some of the results 
were expected, some were not. These data became 
the basis for a more careful scrutiny in those areas in 
which there was apparent weakness, with the end 
objective of improving service to the applicant 
where improvement was shown to be_ needed. 

Although the Lincoln study was completed early 
last fiscal year, we were not able.to extend this project 
to other offices because of budget limitations. But in 
view of the importance of applicant services and the 
valuable information derived from the Lincoln study, 
we plan to reinstate the project at our earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


Prompt Payment of UL Benefits 


By R. F. BAXTER 


Supervisor of Benefits 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


S ONE “wades through” the highly technical 
provisions of any unemployment insurance law 
and endeavors to maintain a clear concept of 

the primary purpose of such a program—the prompt 
payment of benefits to eligible claimants, he is faced 
with a difficult task. But experience has proved it can 
be done with careful planning, constant alertness, 
and physical and mental exertion. 

There is considerable satisfaction in comparing 
your record with other jurisdictions if you are well 
up on the totem pole with respect to lapsed time on 
payments. However, in such comparisons, even if 
experience shows 85, 90, or 95 percent of the payments 
are made within 14 days, the remaining late payments 
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remind one of the doctor who enthusiastically and 
glowingly compared the death rate of casualties of 
World War I and World War II in a graphic display 
of charts indicating the actual results of scientific 
advancement in the medical field. One critical 
doctor in the group commented on the spectacular 
decrease in the loss of wounded troops and then said, 
“However, each one we lost is 100 percent ‘dead!’ ” 
So it is with the eligible claimant when his check is 
delayed. Late checks result in a difficult and dis- 
agreeable situation in local offices which is detri- 
mental to public relations. The problem can be 
approached scientifically, much as would be done in 
the medical field. We have the disorders, can deter- 
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nine the cause, carry on laboratory experiments 
or remedies, test antidotes, and put preventives 
nto use. 

In devising procedures for paying benefits promptly, 
‘here are some problems inherent in the system which 
;nust be constantly kept in mind. If monetary deter- 
minations are to be timely, they must be completed 
and distributed to interested parties within 10 days 
of the date of the claim. Consideration must be 
given to geographical factors, mail schedules, trans- 
portation facilities, regulation of traffic in the local 
ofice, prompt denial of benefits when not due, 
inadequate or missing wage detail, and delayed cases 
involved in the appeals process. Each one of these 
steps in the process can involve many minor problems. 

From many years of experience we know that some 
procedures and administrative actions of the program 
are “poor” or “good” but never “‘best.”” We have 
not arrived at the point where it can honestly be even 
presumed that there is not a better way to perform 
the operation. 

What is the purpose of a standard to “‘pay benefits 
promptly?” To me, it is one of the two cornerstones 
of our total program which are at times overlooked. 
The best service we can perform is to refer a worker to 
a job which he secures, where he is happy on the job, 
and the employer is pleased with the referral. When 
no such job is available, the next best service we can 
perform for the eligible unemployed worker is to pay 
benefits promptly. 

In its simplest form, the “prompt payment of bene- 
benefits” could be performed by allowing all claims 
presented. That, of course, was never the purpose of 
the program. We are just as strictly charged with the 
responsibility of avoiding erroneous payments, either 
because of administrative error, having ‘“‘our leg 
pulled”’ by malingerers or chislers, or deliberate 
attempts of fraud. So we come to the basic principle 
which may be stated as follows: For those claimants 
who are clearly eligible, no matter how promptly they 
receive their payments, it isn’t soon enough; those 
attempting to secure payment who are clearly in- 
eligible should be denied immediately. In these two 
groups we have the clear-cut areas and relatively few 
problems develop here, providing our basic procedure 
is adequate. The group primarily reflecting late pay- 
ments is in the in-between area and any procedure 
must give special attention to this group. 


The Initial Claim Process 


Facing the challenge of prompt payment of benefits, 
the initial claim process is readily recognized as the 
key which unlocks the door. The monetary deter- 
mination must be made by the time the first payment 
is due. This process in the central office requires 
routing the initial claims through 5 phases within 5 
working days. The claims are batched (approxi- 
mately 100 in each) and a flow chart is maintained 
showing the hour and day each batch moves through 
the 5 separate units. A composite report for the day 
is prepared for the Supervisor of Benefits. Any delay 
in the schedule is immediately investigated and steps 
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are taken to move the batches along. This results in 
the determination taking 4 days rather than 5 during 
the major part of each year. 

The monetary determinations and prepunched 
weekly certification cards (not cycle cards) are in the 
local offices soon enough to avoid delay on first pay- 
ments. ‘The first payment can be made from an un- 
punched certification in case the prepunched cards 
are delayed. Subsequent payments likewise are pri- 
marily controlled by the local office as the intake 
point. 

Claimants are scheduled in the local office by use of 
the last four digits of their Social Security Account 
number. The last digit indicates the window to 
which they report. In preparation for the claimants, 
all checks and prepunched certifications are set up- 
right in the local office ledger card. (The ledger 
cards fold to form a pocket.) The checks and pre- 
punched certifications are placed horizontally in the 
ledger card if the claim has been flagged for a seated 
interview. No claimants are scheduled after 4 p. m. 
The deputy mails all uncalled for checks the last hour 
each day. 


Certificates Mailed Each Day 


When claimants have been determined eligible for 
benefits, their completed certifications are processed 
and mailed to the central office at the close of business 
each day. In some of the smaller offices in eastern 
Oregon which are as far away as 500 miles from the 
central office, documents must be in the post office by 
2 p. m. to provide next day delivery to the central 
office. Claimants are required to report during the 
morning in order to meet this mail schedule. 

In the process of making regular continuations on 
claims, delays can result at itinerant points. This 
is Overcome in some cases by mailing the continua- 
tions either from the itinerant point or at some point 
between the claims-taking station and the parent 
office, rather than carrying them back to the parent 
office. 

Claimants who return to work following consecu- 
tive weeks of reporting usually find it difficult to report 
for the last week of unemployment due to the office 
being closed outside their working hours. To meet 
this contingency, we provide a certification in the 
identification booklet which can be readily torn out, 
completed, and mailed to the local office. This 
form contains all the statements to which a claimant 
must certify when completing a weekly continuation 
and, in addition, the date he started to work and name 
of the employer. 


Contested Claims 


Irregular or controversial claims need special atten- 
tion. This type of continuation causes a delay in the 
payment of benefits beyond any reasonable period 
unless extreme care is exercised in timely decisions 
being made at the local office level. All irregular or 
contested claims are immediately flagged and, when 
the claimant reports at the continuation line, he is 
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routed immediately for a seated interview with an 
adjuster. No action is taken on his claim at the line. 
The adjuster, at the conclusion of the interview, must 
dispose of the continuation at once by crediting the 
claimant with a waiting week, completing a certifica- 
tion for payment, or issuing a decision of denial. In 
case of a denial of benefits, the claimant is fully advised 
of his appeal rights and may immediately request a 
hearing if he wishes. 

The most recent employer is notified of the filing 
of the claim and the reason for separation at the time 
the claim is taken. If the reason for separation from 
work is likely to result in a disqualification, the em- 
ployer’s reply has usually been received prior to the 
seated interview. The majority of the employers are 
local and, if no reply has been received, the deputy 
contacts the personnel officer or some other designated 
employee of the firm by telephone during the course 
of the interview. The claimant is then given an 
opportunity for a rebuttal. 


Central Office Operations 


Controls and check-writing processes in the central 
office are mechanized to the extent of our technicians’ 
abilities to devise methods adaptable to IBM ma- 
chines. Each morning all certifications go directly 
from the mail room to the Tabulating and Service 
Section unopened. The packages containing the 
certifications are clearly labeled and show a local 
office two-digit number. Although the prepunched 
certifications already show an employment office 
number, the number on the outside of the package is 
gang-punched into all certifications. This avoids 
confusion in numbers or the necessity of remaking 
cards in case of transferred claims. 

There is a separate number for each itinerant 
point as well as for the local offices (26 local offices 
and 87 separate numbers). The certifications are 
mechanically matched with payment-control cards 
which contain, among other items, the weekly and 
maximum benefit amount, all prior payments and/or 
disqualifications by weeks, and the remaining balance. 
All matching certifications are then processed for pay- 
ment, the checks written, and appropriate check 
registers run. Corresponding prepunched certifica- 
tions are made, interpreted, and collated with the 
checks for the larger offices. 


The checks leave the central office the day after 
the completed certifications are received. All un- 
matched certifications (rejects) are forwarded to the 
Payment Unit where they are handworked and re- 
turned to the local office with the reason for the 
rejection, or if they can be corrected, they are placed 
in the next day’s check register. The checks and pre- 
punched certifications are machine-sorted to parent 
offices and separate itinerant points before they are 
mailed to the local office. There is also a separate 
register for each local office and itinerent point. 


Disqualifications are reviewed in the central office 
for application of the law and interpretation of policy. 
In case of error, the local office is advised to issue an 
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amended decision. In cases of differences of opinion, 
the local office is requested to submit additional facts 
considered pertinent to the case. 

In order to avoid the use of the appeals procedure 
to correct erroneous decisions which unduly delay 
payments, all requests for hearings are reviewed in the 
central office prior to referral to the Appeals Section. 
If the decision is considered to be erroneous, the cen- 
tral office deputy may request the local office to 
amend its decision, or an amended decision may be 
issued from the central office. The case is then re- 
ferred to the Appeals Section recommending that the 
request for hearing be dismissed. If the amended 
decision is issued at the local office level, the claimant 
may complete a withdrawal of the request for hearing. 

Each State has its own peculiar problems which 
tend to delay payment of benefits and its own pro- 
cedures or actions necessary to solve them. Many 
problems which delay benefit payments arise from 
the basic provisions of the law, administrative organ- 
ization and policy, geography, type of industry, char- 
acteristics of claimants, and the function of the total 
State economy. 


_ Over the Years 


As we view the program in retrospect and recall 
some early experiences, which fortunately can now be 
considered amusing, the thought foremost in our mind 
is ‘where do we go from here?” We ponder over the 
turmoil and the eruption which would take place now 
if initial claims which had backlogged awaiting wage 
data or determinations were counted by standing a 
ruler vertically alongside the neatly stacked piles on 
the window sills! 


Then there is the case of a deputy, located 500 miles 
from the central office, who took an initial claim in 


January, transferred it to the central office in May, 


and obtained a determination in August! Each week 
during January, February, and March, the deputy, 
in answer to the question, ‘‘When do I get a check?” 
replied ““Any day now.” During this period, from 
the claimant’s point of view, payments were not 
delayed, they just hadn’t started! 


In order to avoid criticism resulting from this type 
of delay, the central office made certain that some pay- 
ments for recent weeks went out to each local office 
area, indicating we were still in business. All the 
local office had to do was explain to a claimant why, 
after reporting 6 months with no payment, his neigh- 
bor who had reported only 5 weeks had received a 
check. Easy! 


The entire process for the payment of benefits dur- 
ing the past 16 years has been, is now, and will con- 
tinue to be a living, growing, dynamic program, the 
effects of which touch every hamlet and crossroad. 
Prompt payment of benefits? Sure, we are doing a 
fine job by the standards of the past and a good job 
by our present standards. If we are to do a good job 
based on standards which probably will be established 
in the future, we must live, grow, and improve with 
the ever-shifting requirements. 
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Claims deputies find informational, research, and training materials and work guides prepared by States and Bureau 


Ipful in serving claimants. 


POSITIVE ASSISTANCE 
10 Ul CLAIMANTS 


HERE was no doubt that the two claimants in 

the small Missouri office really wanted waitress 

jobs. Being identical twins, and having always 
worked in a large city, their willingness to take jobs 
only where they could work together didn’t seem 
unusual—at least not to them. It did to the claims 
deputy who was also the office manager and the 
employment service specialist. ‘This was a SMALL 
office. Simultaneous employment of two waitresses 
in the small communities served by the local office 
didn’t usually happen. With this unusual condition 
to employment, were these claimants “‘available for 
work”? The deputy answered the question with 
ingenuity common to small office managers. He 
developed job openings with a restaurant operator for 
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Training Supervisor 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


two waitresses. The technical problem of the claim 
was solved, the local office got credit for two place- 
ments, and the girls are still happily employed. 
Several years ago, a power sewing-machine operator 
became a claimant in a large city office. Months of 
medical treatment, following a traffic accident, had 
failed to restore the use of her legs to the point where 
she could resume her former work. The employer 
protested payment of the claim in a letter to the 
deputy, adding that the claimant could ‘‘come back 
to her old job if she wanted to work.” The deputy 
knew that the claimant wanted to work but that she 
was legitimately prevented by her disability from 
returning to her former job. His determination did 
not state these specific reasons for allowing benefits, 
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but contained only technically correct generalities and 
legalistic terms regarding “physical disorder,” “good 
cause for refusing,” and ‘‘work unsuitable in view of 
current capability.” 

The employer appealed and at the hearing, learned 
for the first time of the claimant’s true circumstances, 
rehired her on the spot, and converted her former 
experience, knowledge, and loyalty to the company 
into a useful inspection job which she could perform. 
The deputy’s technically correct determination allow- 
ing benefits was only a part of the service to which 
this claimant was entitled. An informative determi- 
nation containing the specific reasons for the deputy’s 
conclusion would have hastened her reemployment. 

These actual case histories represent the extremes of 
local office service to claimants. They are more dra- 
matic than most claims contacts, but they suggest 
that real service to claimants may consist of more than 
the prompt processing of benefit checks or payments. 
- No incidental service is more important than the 
prompt payment of benefits to all eligible claimants 
and the polite but firm denial to all others. Most 
claimants are unemployed not because of misunder- 
standings but simply because there are no jobs for 
them. They are entitled to receive their payments 
quickly, and no discussion of service to claimants can 
digress too far from this basic essential service. 


Need for Other Services, Too 


Most: offices have, however, added programs of 
service to claimants based on the need evidenced 
through experience. Industrial “human relations” 
surveys of recent years have showed that high among 
the interests of workers—in some cases on a level 
with wages—is the desire for information about com- 
pany policy and for recognition as an individual. 
It is not surprising, then, that the additional pro- 
grams of service to claimants have been designed to 
improve the claimants’ understanding of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (the Benefit Rights Interview), to 
adapt the claims-taking process to claimants’ indi- 
vidual situations (Group Identification of Claimants), 
and to individualize explanations (Improved Non- 
monetary Determinations). 

The Missouri Division of Employment Security has 
adopted each of these three programs as part of its 
service to claimants. They have been integrated into 
the daily routine of work through training and 
through constant supervisory followup and evaluation. 
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Cutouts backed with flannel stick 
readily to flannel-covered board 
for a explanation of bene- 
fit factors. 


THE BENEFIT RIGHTS INTERVIEW takes 
a slightly different form under the Missouri policy. 
A major part of the basic information is given the 
claimant at the time of the initial claim. The process 
is not completed, however, until the claimant reports 
to claim his first week. This feature has been contro- 
versial. Missouri claims staff feel that it is a service 
to the claimant to familiarize him with the “rules” 
and how to apply them to his own circumstances 
from the start, not after he has waited 1 or 2 weeks. 
Recognizing that there are those who receive the 
interview and “drop out” without claiming, there is 
reason to believe that some “‘drop out” because. they 
determine their own ineligibility after being given 
all the facts. 

Considering the time required to explain ineligi- 
bility to a claimant who has mistakenly believed for a 
week or two he was eligible, there may be a recovery 
of some of the time spent in giving the interview to 
an initial claimant. We know tha: many claimants 
come to the office “‘to see if I can draw my unemploy- 
ment.” A claimant may possibly be more candid 
about his circumstances while he is “finding out if 
he can claim” than he will a week or two later after 
a casual intake interview has led him to believe he 
will receive his benefit. 

Then, too, the Missouri deputies feel that bringing 
the facts about unemployment insurance to even one 
more person may, of itself, be a valuable service. 
This evidence of willingness from the very beginning 
to answer all questions about rules and policies is of 
psychological value in allaying claimant suspicions 
about our motives. The deputy feels, too, that 
because of family, union, and other associations, the 
effect of informing one claimant does not necessarily 
end with him. Perhaps he remembers the young 
woman claimant who appeared at a St. Louis appeals 
hearing in the company of 23 highly interested and 
excited relatives. 


To Give and to Get 


Whenever it is given, the Benefit Rights Interview 
should be a real two-way communication—to give and 
to get information. Like anything that is done over 
and over, it is easy to let the interview become mechan- 
ical—like the legal, but sometimes unintelligible, 


ritual of an overworked traffic court. To serve its 
purpose, the interview not only has to sound like it is 
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its 





ilored for each claimant, but it actually must be. 
must be conducted with words, terms, and ideas 

ithin the claimant’s own experience. It must tell 
ie claimant at the level of his understanding every- 
thing we will expect of him and exactly what he can 
expect from us, including what our laws say and what 
acts or actions we have interpreted these legal state- 
nients to require or avoid. 

‘Availability for work” and ‘‘actively seeking work” 
should be interpreted for the claimant in terms of 
what he must do in his specific circumstances. To 
tell a claimant specifically what he must do to meet 
requirements is not an invitation to claim benefits 
improperly, but is equivalent to telling him what he 
must do to place himself in the best position to find 
work. There is a closer relation than is sometimes 
recognized between the techniques of the counseling 
activities of the Employment Service and some of the 
claims activities. Especially in the smaller offices 
where physical location of work stations results in 
more complete integration of the various activities, the 
Benefit Rights Interview is likely to contain specific 
help toward finding work for the claimant whose 
unemployment may be the result of misunderstanding 
of wage scales, working conditions, or his own capa- 
bilities or skills as they relate to the local work 
opportunities. 

Since the advent of the formal Benefit Rights Inter- 
view there has been no recurrence of the incident of a 
number of years ago when an unemployed chemist 
protested that the process of claiming benefits was too 
arduous. He complained that he had to look for 
work at 32 establishments in 1 week before he found 
3 or 4 that would even permit him to “file an applica- 
tion.”” The deputy hadn’t intended to enforce any 
abnormal distinction between the normal course of 
inquiring about jobs and the more formal concept of 
filing formal applications, but carelessly given infor- 
mation had made it seem so to the claimant. 

GROUP IDENTIFICATION OF CLAIMANTS, 
a technique now installed in all Missouri offices, is a 
further effort to improve service to claimants by stress- 
ing the recognition of each claimant as an individual. 
This system provides for identifying each claimant 
from the beginning of his claim with his individual 
characteristics most likely to have a bearing on his 
entitlement. Claimants whose circumstances suggest 
no question of availability are not burdened with 
prolonged continued claims interviews. Claimants 
requiring more detailed examination seem more 
cooperative with the business-like approach of 
questions relating specifically to their circumstances. 
Generalized questions, probing the claimants’ imag- 
ined reaction to the acceptance of theoretical wages 
and working conditions at nonexistent jobs, have 
disappeared entirely from the deputy’s repertoire. 

Better service to claimants through determinations 
containing complete facts and reasons, clearly and 
concisely stated in understandable language, resulted 
from intensive application of the bureau-fostered pro- 
gram for IMPROVED NONMONETARY DETER- 
MINATIONS. Missouri local offices have adopted 
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the techniques eagerly. Claimants have been served 
not only by better understanding and more adequate 
appeal rights, but by other helpful information. Some 
ineligible claimants have found in the new factual 
determination pretty helpful suggestions for getting 
work, which were sometimes in the past concealed by 
the “inconsequential exploration of the labor market’s 
potential” type of determination. 

There is one other element of service to claimants 
which is not quite so specific as a program. It in- 
volves ATTITUDE—from receptionist to office 
manager. “A man willing to work and unable to find 
work is perhaps the saddest sight that fortune’s in- 
equality exhibits under the sun” said Thomas Carlyle. 
The years have intensified its truth. The claimant 
not only needs service for his claim; he needs cheerful 
and dignified assurance that someone else is interested 
in his problem. So we attempt in our service to the 
claimant to provide not only rapid processing, clear 
explanations, and individualized attention, but to treat 
him with the same courtesy as if he were not unem- 
ployed. 

When a claimant says ‘‘Look,. Mac, if it weren’t for 
guys like me, you wouldn’t be working here, you 
know,” a Missouri deputy doesn’t get mad. He is 
taught that this is a normal thing for a claimant to say. 
The claimant is feeling pretty bad (unemployment 
does that to you). He needs to feel important. Feel- 
ing that he is helping you, helps him feel better. Be- 
sides that, it’s true. The deputy zs there because 
people are unemployed. The deputy is there because 
Employment Security has some of the answers to the 
problems of the unemployed. It’s the opportunity to 
extend the service to claimants through patient atti- 
tudes and improved programs and techniques that 
makes the deputy’s work a proud profession. 








Supplement to 
Job Guide for Young Workers 


A 1955 Supplement to the 1954 edition of the JOB GUIDE 
FOR YOUNG WORKERS bas just been issued. This Supple- 
ment expands the information presented in the basic Job Guide 
by the inclusion of 8 new occupations and contains a section on 
‘the job outlook for 1955. 


Like the 1954 Job Guide, the Supplement is v + spree to be 
valuable to counselors and others concerned with vocational 
guidance and placement of youth. Young — will find the 
Supplement a useful expansion of the Job Guide. 


The 1954 Job Guide contained 46 pages in which 73 beginnin, 
occupational fields offering thousands of opportunities to yout. 
were described. The 1955 Supplement includes 12 pages of 
information on 8 new a The Supplement also dis- 
cusses what happened in the Nation’s job market in 1954 and 
outlines conditions expected to influence it in 1955. 


Like its predecessor, the Supplement was prepared and pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment 
Security. The booklet is on sale by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 
10 cents a copy with a 25 percent discount for 100-unit orders. 
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Industries for Amsterdam... 


y 2 Carpet City 3 Soarch 


‘By PAULINE K. ANDERSON 


Main line of the New York Central 
Railroad, the new thruway, and the 
New York State barge canal all 
serve the Amsterdam area. 


Senior Employment Consultant 


New York Division of Employment 


HIS is a story which as yet has no ending. It is 
hoped and expected that it will have a happy 
one soon. 

The city of Amsterdam, once known as ‘‘The Carpet 
City of the World,’ needs a magic carpet desper- 
ately. It is one of the cities of the Mohawk Valley 
which for a long time has been labeled a depressed 
area. It is one of the cities to which newly elected 
Governor Harriman gave his first attention. 

Its search for a magic carpet, however, has not 
been characterized by daydreaming and fantasy but 
rather by thoroughgoing practicality and intelligence, 
an effort in which the entire community has joined. 

Amsterdam’s employment for many years has been 
dominated by its two carpet mills, the payrolls of 
which, except for some few spurts of activity, have 
been declining steadily. Since World War II, many 
Amsterdam residents have been commuting to work 
in Schenectady. But major employers in Schenectady 
have also been laying off large numbers of people, so 
that unemployment in Amsterdam—which has a 
labor force of about 19,500—has risen to over 3,000. 
To make matters worse, the Bigelow-Sanford Co. 
decided to close its doors completely and to transfer 
its operations to one of its plants in Connecticut. 
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This shutdown alone will mean that about 1,600 
more people will be added to the area’s unemployed. 
This kind of shutdown will be especially hard on the 
“‘old timers’; most people in Amsterdam own their 
own homes and many families have lived in the 
community for generations. 

Early last year a group of local businessmen and 
leading citizens decided to take steps to combat the 
ever-worsening employment situation. This group, 
working through the Chamber of Commerce, formed 
an organization called Industries for Amsterdam, 
whose main purpose, as the name implies, is to attract 
new industries into the community. In March 1954, 
the organization launched a Job Funds campaign 
to raise a substantial amount of money for the pur- 
chase of land and the construction of a new, modern- 
type plant which, with reasonable rent and tax con- 
cessions, might serve as an inducement to new industry 
to locate there. By mid-May the financial goal 
originally set was exceeded by dint of contributions 
from practicall; all segments of the community. 

But land, buildings, and finances—important as 
they are—are not the sole considerations in this kind 
of situation. Plants must be manned, and should 
be manned by suitable workers. And here is where 
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The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.— 
once one of the dominant employers 
in the area—will complete its move 
from Amsterdam to another area by 
November. 


the Employment Service is making one of its many 
important contributions. The local office, of course, 
has been very much a part of the total activity; in 
fact, the local office manager is a member of the 
Planning Committee of Industries for Amsterdam. 

One of the serious problems faced by a city like 
Amsterdam in developing new industry is the feeling 
among prospective employers that the potential work 
force is suitable only for the type of industry which is 
closing down. This problem can be partially over- 
come by thorough and exhaustive appraisal of the 
skills of the work force based on analysis of past 
experience and training of displaced workers. 

However, such analysis yields only limited infor- 
mation when the workers have spent all or most of 
their working lives in one industry such as rug making. 
To broaden the picture to include potential abilities as 
well as existing skills among the displaced workers, the 
local office has begun to develop an aptitude inven- 
tory through the use of counseling and testing tech- 
niques ordinarily directed toward new entrants and 
young workers. 

These older applicants, like younger ones, must be 
able to read and write English, meet minimum edu- 
cational requirements, and in other respects be able 
to take the test under standardized conditions. The 
office follows its usual procedures of interviewing, 
testing, and counseling in these cases just as it does 
with its younger group given the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Battery and then the local office regularly sends 
Industries for Amsterdam information about the 
numbers of people who quaiify for each of the various 
fields of work included in GATB coverage, broken 
down by sex and covering the entire age range tested 
(17-55). 

By this arrangement, the job development com- 
mittee constantly has up-to-date data about the occu- 
pational potentialities of a large proportion of the 
work-seeking population so that it can gear its in- 
Custry-seeking toward the maximum utilization of 
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these potentialities. These data, of course, are of 
significance not only in directing the organizations’ 
search for appropriate industries but also in providing 
the information necessary for planning training needs 
once the new plants actually decide to locate in the 
community. 


Still another contribution of the Employment Serv- 
ice is a skill inventory. This is being given special 
emphasis in the case of the group affected by the 
Bigelow-Sanford layoff. Plans have already been 
made to interview this group with especial care and 
thoroughness in order to develop as complete and 
accurate information as possible about secondary 
skills—skills which may not have been utilized in the 
carpet mill but have been acquired through hobbies, 
through previous training, or in some other way. 
Where there is no evidence of already developed 
secondary skills, the GATB will be used to indicate 
potential skills. This information will also be chan- 
neled to Industries for Amsterdam and will provide a 
basis for planning skill conversions and training and 
retraining needs. 


A brief look at some of the GATB results obtained 
thus far indicates that there is plenty of useful and 
useable potential among the unemployed in Amster- 
dam. For example, a 39-year-old woman with only 
eighth grade education, whose work experience has 
been limited to Rug Setter qualifies for six Occupational 
Aptitude Patterns, including those related to Routine 
Recording, Equipment and Material Checking, Elec- 
trical Unit Assembling, Visual Inspecting, Machine 
Tending and Operating. A 45-year-old Spray Painter 
qualifies for nine Occupational Aptitude Patterns, 
including Electrical Wiring and Radio Repairing, 
Combustion Engine Repair, Heavy Metal Structural 
Work, and Wood Structural Work. Even those 
applicants who do not qualify for any GATB fields of 
work are found to qualify for many specific occupa- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Apporentce telephone lineman and instructor at work on West 
Coast Phone ln Company lines in Oregon. 


N THIS era of technicians and specialists, indus- 
try’s problem of obtaining and retaining skilled 
craftsmen has become increasingly acute. While 

technicians are usually trained to enter the field of 
labor through the ranks of the universities and colleges 
of the Nation, an even greater supply of trained crafts- 
men, needed to staff other segments of the labor 
market, becomes available through apprenticeship 
programs conducted by the various States. 

Like other States, Oregon, through its Department 
of Labor, sponsors and maintains an active appren- 
ticeship program which trains some 1,600 craftsmen 
each year. Any’apprenticeship program which is to 
have significant results must have the full cooperation 
and assistance of labor, management, and govern- 
ment. We are happy to say that labor and manage- 
ment have wholeheartedly cooperated with the gov- 
ernment of the State of Oregon in the development 
and maintenance of our sound, productive appren- 
ticeship program. 

A composite State Apprenticeship Council, working 
through the Department of Labor, sponsors the 
apprenticeship program with the cooperation of 
agencies such as the Oregon State Employment 
Service, the State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and others. Specifically, the role of the Employ- 
ment Service in the apprenticeship field is one of 
cooperation and collaboration. However, this role 
cannot be relegated to a position of secondary impor- 
tance since it is well known that many young people 
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A Working 
Apprentice Program 
—With ES Help 


By GORDON DeCOSS 
Assistant Supervisor, Programs and Methods 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


are unable alone to choose a vocational goal which will 
be both productive and satisfactory to them in their 
later years. —The Employment Service, through its 
youth guidance programs, very often provides the 
stimulus to initiate the chain of action which ulti- 
mately results in the development of a skilled worker. 
For many years the Oregon State Employment 
Service, with the cooperation of the State Department 
of Education, has conducted a testing, counseling, and 
placement program in a majority of the high schools 
of the State. Those students who are not occupa- 
tionally set upon graduation are both tested and 
counseled to assist them in a choice of vocations which 
best suits their aptitudes and interests. Through this 
program, the Employment Service has been able to 
direct hundreds of young men into apprenticeship. 
Not only does the Employment Service encourage 
young people to enter apprenticeship programs when 
their aptitudes and interests point to an apprentice- 
able craft, but a full and detailed outline and explana- 
tion of the needs of iridustry is made available through 
our counseling programs in each of our 26 local offices. 
In addition, ES Counselors are often invited to 
participate in high school ‘‘Career Day’ programs 
where civic-minded persons representing labor, indus- 
try, and government give young people a picture of 
the needs of industry and offer suggestions to assist 
graduates to make suitable vocational choices which 
will meet the occupational needs of each community. 
Representatives of labor, management, and the 
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The watchmaker apprentice shown here is 
engaged in assembling a clock. 


Employment Service comprise local Apprenticeship 
Committees which voluntarily spend many off-duty 
hours in advising and counseling prospective appli- 
cants concerning apprenticeship programs. Sub- 
committees assist young men seeking to enter the ranks 
of labor to decide which of the apprenticeable crafts 
or trades they should choose. 


Once the decision of a potential vocation has been 
made by the youth, the subcommittee recommends 
to the full Apprenticeship Committee the feasibility of 
his proposed program. Each applicant for appren- 
ticeship will have an opportunity to discuss fully with 
members of the full Committee, both collectively and 
individually, his goals and desires. 


Weighed on Own Merits 


The Committee will weigh and measure each indi- 
vidual on his own merits. When the Committee and 
the individual agree on a tentative goal, the Com- 
mittee will direct the applicant to the Employment 
Service office in his area to be tested by use of an 
appropriate aptitude test battery or batteries to de- 
termine whether he possesses the aptitudes for the 
craft being considered. If a suitable test is not avail- 
able for the craft under consideration, the GENERAL 
ApTITuDE Test BaTTeEry is often administered. 


Only when qualifying test scores are achieved is a 
final plan of action determined by the Committee 
and a recommendation made to the Council for final 
action and approval. This type of testing prior to 
indenturing insures a definite satisfaction for all con- 
cerned. The test may indicate that the applicant 
might have higher aptitude for some field of endeavor 
other than those included in the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. A counseling interview is then recommended. 
In any event, the result of this type of testing is a bet- 
‘er satisfied worker, and therefore a sounder citizen. 
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Once the plan has been accepted and acted upon, 
the Apprenticeship Council maintains a close watch 
on the progress of each apprentice, both on the job 
and in the evening schools which all apprentices are 
required to attend. These school courses are taught, 
without exception, by skilled craftsmen in the field 
being studied. In addition, the course of study is 
directed and supervised by the State Department of 
Vocational Education to insure a standard course 
throughout the State. Through this plan we believe 
Oregon has developed a program which will insure a 
continuous, adequate supply of skilled craftsmen. 

Labor organizations throughout the State, in co- 
operation with the Department of Labor and the 
Apprenticeship Council, determine the ratio of ap- 
prentices to journeymen workers to be trained each 
year. ‘Thus, only a limited number of apprenticeships 
are allowed to be started, eliminating an oversupply 
of beginners in any one craft. 

A successful apprenticeship program will be a- 
chieved only through the full cooperation and energies 
of many separate agencies with a single goal—the 
building of a steady supply of soundly grounded and 
skilled craftsmen for the future needs of the com- 
munity, State, and Nation. 


ASSIGNMENT IN GENEVA 


Assistant Secretary of Labor 7. Ernest Wilkins represented the U. S. 
Government on the International Labor Office Governing Body at its 
128th session in Geneva, Switzerland, February 21 to March 5. Arnold 
Kempel, director of the Labor Department’s Office of International Labor 
Affairs, assisted Mr. Wilkins. William L. McGrath, president of the 
Williamson Heater Co., and George P. Delaney, international represen- 
tative of the American Federation of Labor, participated as employer 
and worker representatives, respectively. 











Photo courtesy Ford Motor Co 


Many of the Dearborn area’s workers are employed at the Ford Motor Co.’s River Rouge plant which is the largest single industrial 
unit in the world. Performing all automotive fabricating and assembly operations, the plant can transform raw materials into a 


finished car within 28 hours. 


Nervice to Applicants in an Auto City 


By JAMES CHARTERS 


Branch Manager, Dearborn Office 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


E HAVE always believed that service to appli- 


cants is the prime reason for the existence of 


our local offices. After 17 years of experience 
with the various phases of service given by a local 
office, we are completely convinced that the more 
thorough the service we give applicants, the better 
we serve employers and the community. 
We recognize that each local office throughout the 
United States differs from the others in many respects. 
There are single industry areas, diversified industry 
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areas, agricultural areas, densely populated areas, 
and sparsely populated areas. These variances of 
necessity affect the type and scope of service given by 
a local office. Therefore, we feel that a brief descrip- 
tion of our area and its industries would help the 
reader to understand the ‘“‘atmosphere’’ in which 
we work. 


The Dearborn office of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission is one of 10 major offices in the 
Detroit metropolitan area; it serves an area immedi- 
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ely west of the Detroit city limits, which includes the 

ties of Dearborn, Lincoln Park, Allen Park, Melvin- 
cale, Garden City, and Inkster. The population 0° 

is area is over one-third of a million; the city of 
lvearborn itself has a population of approximately 
: 20,000. 

[he industry in our local office area consists of 
ihe manufacture of automobiles and parts, tool and 
die shops, trucking and auto haul-away, a large rail- 
road terminal warehouse, and numerous retail shop- 
ping centers. There are few wholesalers and jobbers, 
but we have the customary construction and service 
industries. 

The size of the plants runs from the giant Ford 
Motor Co. Rouge plant to very small parts plants. 
Employment at the Rouge plant usually ranges be- 
tween 65,000 and 75,000. Two DeSoto plants em- 
ploy from 8,000 to 10,000; some of the smaller parts 
plants employ as few as 10 people. Approximately 
1,000 people are employed in the manufacturing of 
air-conditioning equipment and fans. Numerous tool 
and die shops vary from 10 to 200 employees. Be- 
tween 7,000 and 10,000 people are employed in 
retail activities and around 5,000 are employed by 
governmental establishments, such as local city admin- 
istrations, school districts, and the Dearborn Veterans’ 
Hospital. 


About 50 percent of the workers in our automobile 
industry live in the city of Detroit and other cities 
outside of our local office area. At the same time, it 
is estimated that about 30 percent of the workers who 
live in our area work in the city of Detroit and other 
communities. 


Service to All 


Like nearly all of the other local offices in Michigan, 
the Dearborn office is a full-functioning one, which 
means that it renders a complete service to claimants 
and nonclaimant applicants. Claims are taken, proc- 
essed, and payments made—all from the local office. 
All initial appeals are taken and adjudicated in the 
local office and only appeals to higher authorities 
are outside the local office jurisdiction. Naturally, in 
an operation of this kind the claimant load auto- 
matically affects the applicant load. 

About 75 percent of all employment in our area is 
directly or indirectly tied to the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles and parts. It is obvious that prosperity or 
adversity of the automobile industry has a tremendous 
impact on other industries in the community. 


The automobile industry is extremely sensitive; it 
can be “booming”? one day and almost completely 
shut down the next. There are many factors which 
may be responsible for this condition. A few examples 
are: Bottlenecks or labor disputes within the plants 
themselves, a strike in a small supplier plant which 
can sometimes close down a mammoth mass-produc- 
tion plant, strikes in the railroad and coal industries, 
and a gas or steel shortage which may cause a com- 
plete shutdown. Model changes which occur each 
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year cause shutdowns in all production and assembly 
departments for several weeks and on occasion several 
months. 

There is usually a strong demand for labor when the 
various plants start producing new model cars. This 
is followed by a period of steady production in which 
the demand for additional workers is sharply cur- 
tailed. ‘Then, as the production year rolls around and 
sales drop off in expectation of new models, employ- 
ment slows down until a complete halt in production 
takes place. This is the customary cycle, but this 
routine can be and is often suddenly broken by bottle- 
necks, labor disputes, and for other reasons indicated 
above. Because a large number of our area residents 
work in Detroit and other nearby communities, the 
‘ups’? and “downs” of employment in these adjacent 
areas have considerable impact on our applicant load. 


A Changing Employment Picture 


Service to applicants in an atmosphere of constant 
change is always challenging. When mass _ layoffs 
occur, we must of necessity adjust our Employment 
Service Division to take care of a vast registration job. 
Placement Interviewers have to assist with this work. 
As soon as the registration job is completed and we 
have ascertained as nearly as possible the extent of the 
shutdown in the particular plant, we review the regis- 
trations to find out how many of those registered have 
little seniority in the plants from which they were laid 
off. In this area, where pensions are part of union 
contracts, other employers hesitate to hire anyone 
with any reasonable amount of seniority because they 
feel the workers will return to their former place of 
employment to protect that seniority. Therefore, we 
concentrate on placing those with little seniority. 
Most of these people are claimants. 


After the first week, when they report we check to 
see if the service has been complete, such as necessary 
additional application cards, if counseling has been 
given where it was needed, and so on. In the mean- 
time, we have been talking with other plants, advising 
them of the type of people we have in our files and 
soliciting openings. We make the fullest use of our 
Community Index Cards. These cards have a com- 


‘plete breakdown of the various types of jobs in the 


establishments of most employers in our area. We 
also contact adjacent offices, advising them what we 
have in our files and asking if they will check with 
some of their employers to see if they can use any 
of these workers. 


Service to applicants has now shifted from mere 
registration to placement; this process in itself creates 
problems, since we have to keep the good will of all 
employers and avoid any possibility of being accused 
of “‘pirating’’ workers from one employer to refer to 
another. Some recent examples of the type of service 
rendered applicants, as well as employers are cited 
below. 

Recently, one of the plants had a shortage of steel 
and had to use two pieces of steel (where normally 
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they would use one) to produce automobile hoods. 
These two pieces were welded and the resultant 
rough surface required Metal Finishers to work on 
them individually. This was a time-consuming proc- 
ess and was tying up the whole assembly line. 
There were no unemployed Metal Finishers in this 
area or in the adjacent offices at this particular 
time, except about 35 who were on temporary layoff 
from another plant. We then contacted both em- 
ployers and apprised them of the situation. A 
mutual agreement was reached whereby the plant 
requiring the additional Metal Finishers would hire 
all of the temporarily unemployed Metal Fnishers 
without physical examination or any of the other 
usual induction processes, and would use them only 
until their own employer called them back. It was 
also agreed that these Metal Finishers would receive 
top wages, rather than the usual entrance rate. 

The applicants were immediately contacted by 
telephone or telegraph and apprised of the situation; 
25 reported to the new employer the following 
morning. These workers greatly appreciated these 
additional 4 weeks of work at a time when they would 
have been unemployed. Their temporary employer 
was also happy, since a bottleneck which would have 
caused the layoff of several thousand men on the 
assembly lines was avoided. 


Not the Rule 


This type of service is the exception rather than the 
rule. Generally, when heavy layoffs occur at one 
plant and we find one or more employers who can 
use additional workers, all applicants have to be re- 
ferred and hired on an individual basis. Employees 
with little seniority thus find new jobs or return to 
their home town, and sometimes when a plant recalls 
its laid-off workers, as high as 20 percent fail to re- 
spond. Again we go to work, calling in and referring 
applicants to fill the vacancies. 


Another example of service to applicants on a kind 
of “‘wholesale” scale occurred recently. In examining 
our applicant files we observed that women applicants 
comprised between 45 and 50 percent of the total 
file, compared with a norm of about 33 percent. We 
examined the classifications of these applicants and 
found a considerable number had been employed as 
factory workers at good wages. One employer for 
whom many of these women worked moved out of 
the State and work for women in other plants slowed 
down; there was absolutely no demand for women 
factory workers at this time. 


The next largest group was in the sales field; we 
decided that we might step up our efforts in this field. 
We adjusted our staff to give the Placement Unit 
handling sales some additional help, then started call- 
ing in people from our files, and contacted employers 
in the retail field. 

In the meantime, we had contacted the owner of a 
new block of stores and ascertained from him who 
the prospective tenants were. We wrote these pro- 
spective employers, advising them of our service, and 
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suggesting a meeting with their representatives when 
they were in town. Twenty-one letters were sent out 
4 months before the stores opened. We received re- 
plies to all 21 and each one advised us he would use 
our service wherever possible. We kept in touch with 
these employers periodically until about 6 weeks be- 
fore opening day. We suggested to the two largest 
firms that they could profit by using our office for 
“pooled” interviews; they agreed and the first appli- 
cants were called in for interview on a Friday 5 weeks 
before opening. 


Arrangements were made to call in applicants for 
interview by these employers each Friday until open- 
ing day. After 3 weeks we found that between our 
generally accelerated effort in the sales field and these 
*‘pooled”’ interviews, we were actually getting short 
of salespeople, so we asked the new employers to pay 
for “‘ads”’ in three local weekly newspapers, which we 
inserted for them. We also decided to call in all of 
the women factory workers who had had previous 
sales experience. We interviewed these women, 
pointing out that while the wages for sales jobs were 
considerably lower than they had been getting in 
manufacturing, these department and chain stores 
offered commission in addition to the regular hourly 
rate and that they allowed employees a 20-percent 
discount on all purchases. We were successful in 
getting a sizable number to return to the sales field. 


This was still not enough to supply the demand, 
however, so we wrote a news story about the new shop- 
ping center and the fact that over 1,000 people would 
be employed in it. Having good relations with the 
local press, we arranged for a front-page story which 
indicated that the agency was recruiting both male 
and female sales people for full- and part-time work. 
The response to this publicity and advertisements was 
gratifying and we were able to supply all of the em- 
ployers’ needs and build up a file which came in 
handy when other retail establishments needed addi- 
tional help. 


We Do All We Can 


It is rarely possible to give every applicant the 
service we would like to give him, but we try to give 
the best possible service’in the areas where the largest 
number of applicants can be helped. We try to have 
complete registrations, including additional cards. 
Counseling is given, where indicated at the time of 


registration. New entrants to the labor market are 
given the GENERAL ApTiITUDE Test BATTERY. Per- 
formance tests are given where indicated. Job de- 
velopment, through the use of our Community Index 
Cards, is a valuable service to applicants. We would 
caution, however, that keeping the Community Index 
Cards up to date is quite costly; we are able to revise 
the cards only every year or so. 

We should like to repeat that the better the service 
given to applicants, the better the service to em- 
ployers and the community at large, and the best 
formula we find to achieve this goal is plain, con- 
scientious plugging. 
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ARM labor recruitment problems in Washington 

are identified with a number of heavy labor-using 

crops—asparagus, sugar beets, green peas, straw- 
berries, raspberries, cherries, apricots, peaches, string 
beans, and apples. Most of these crops are extremely 
perishable and must be harvested with the greatest 
dispatch if losses are to be avoided and quality main- 
tained. It would be impossible to harvest these crops 
without the aid of migratory farm workers—those 
farm workers who, during the year, travel through 
one or more States. 

In recent years the contribution of the migratory 
worker to the State’s agricultural economy has become 
better appreciated and steps have been taken to im- 
prove his economic and social position and to use his 
services more intelligently. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development is the practice of bringing migra- 
tory workers into the State on a planned and organ- 
ized basis. Migratory workers have been following 
Washington’s harvest for years, but their movements 
have been largely undirected—often resulting in un- 
necessary labor surpluses or damaging labor shortages. 

The possibility of bringing migratory workers into 
the State at a specific time for a specific purpose was 
first explored in 1952 when farm labor shortages ap- 
peared imminent. That year a few enterprising em- 
ployers brought 500 workers into the State through 
the positive recruitment plan of the Employment 
Security Department. The following year more em- 
ployers were asking to participate and 1,200 workers 
were recruited to meet farm labor needs. The pro- 
gram was further expanded and in 1954 nearly 150 
employers participated in the cooperative program on 
a statewide basis and 1,850 workers were brought into 
the State. The advantages of such a program are 
twofold. The migratory worker is assured of maxi- 
mum employment while the employer has assurance 
that the migrant will be on hand when needed. 

The attitude toward migrant workers has undergone 
considerable. change in recent years. Most of them 
arrive in crews and family groups and are whole- 
heartedly accepted into the communities where they 
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live for the season. Churches extend hearty welcomes. 
Radio programs and newspaper advertising are direct- 
ed toward making the migrant worker feel at home— 
with radio programs broadcast in English, Spanish, 
and Indian languages by several stations in the 
State and a number of community newspapers dis- 
playing foreign language advertisements and news 
items. Local merchants in the various communities, 
realizing the important role the migratory worker 
plays in the local economy, have geared window ad- 
vertising and display to meet his needs and demands 
and have hired multilingual clerks so that the migrant 
may converse in his native tongue. Theaters in 
several communities feature foreign language films 
during the spring, summer, and early fall seasons and 
in one instance on a year-round basis. The book- 
mobile units of the Yakima County Library maintain 
foreign language books and records which are readily 
available to migrant workers free of cost. 

For the Spanish-speaking migratory workers, Top- 
penish—a community in the Yakima Valley—sup- 
ports the celebration of Mexico’s Independence Day 
on September 16 each year. The celebration is com- 
plete with an elected queen and her retinue, a parade, 
gay costumes, and gala dancing. 

Since 1952, in order to attract and hold migratory 
workers in the area, employers have improved and in- 
creased their housing facilities, often offering the hous- 
ing to workers and family groups for year-round 
occupancy. Some employers have provided fenced 
and supervised play yards for the children of the 
migrant workers so that more women may participate 
in field work. 

The Washington Employment Security Department 
gave a great deal of attention to the agricultural 
migrant worker program in previous years, but 1954 
saw greater emphasis placed on the individual worker, 
his need for adequate housing facilities, and con- 
tinuity of employment. A large number of agricul- 
tural migratory workers who entered this State with 
only one or two employers scheduled on their ‘‘Mi- 
gratory Labor Employment Record” were success- 
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USDA photo. 


Harvesting the peas crop. Note 
cloth bag which is used to keep 
bruising of fruit to a minimum. 


fully referred to work commitments for other em- 
ployers in other parts of the State. Believing that 
scheduling of job commitments and the fulfillment of 
those commitments adds materially to the success of 
the program, the Washington Employment Security 
Department encouraged migrant workers to keep and 
fulfill all existing job commitments before accepting 
further commitments in other areas of the State. 

In 1954, migratory workers of Latin American 
extraction were employed in tree-fruit work in 
Washington for the first time. It had long been the 
belief of employers that such workers were not suited 
for ladder-climbing jobs. Employment Service ex- 
periences with these workers in 1954, however, seem 
to indicate that they are not only able to perform 
tree-fruit work but have proved very proficient. 

A large number of migratory workers who had 
asparagus harvest or hop cultivation and harvest work 
scheduled were re-interviewed by the Washington 
Employment Security Department. Those workers 
who had “‘open periods”’ in their records were success- 
fully referred to employment during that time, mainly 
between June 15 and August 15, in the berry, green 
pea, and green bean harvests of western Washington. 
The successful transfer of these workers from one part 
of the State to another required a number of special 
Employment Service operations: (1) Complete job 
orders for workers were obtained; (2) the job specifi- 
cations were thoroughly explained to workers; (3) 
workers were given a choice of employment oppor- 
tunities whenever possible; (4) housing and working 
conditions were verified by actual visits; (5) followup 
interviews with both workers and employers were made. 

As an example, one organized crew was scheduled 
from the vegetable harvest ending March 10, 1954, in 
Elsa, Tex., to asparagus harvest work at Toppenish, 
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Wash., from April 1 to July 6, thence to berry harvest 
work at Mount Vernon in western Washington from 
July 7 to August 10, and then to potato harvest work 
in the Columbia Basin area at Moses Lake, Wash., 
from August 12 to October 15. The crew then 
returned to Elsa, Tex., to resume vegetable harvest 
work. Continuity of employment of this caliber was 
made possible to virtually all migratory workers who 
had ‘‘open periods” in their work schedules. Migra- 
tory workers, families, and crews began to realize 
during the first year of the positive recruitment pro- 
gram that they could depend on the Washington 
Employment Security Department. 

Workers applying at Employment Service local 
offices or at mobile units were pleased to find the jobs 
as they had been described and the pay rates as 
quoted on the orders. Word spread, and 1953 and 
1954 brought an ever increasing dependency by the 
workers on Employment Service aid in securing job 
commitments and crop and employment infcrmation. 

In many instances, the Washington Employment 
Security Department, with its timely information on 
work conditions in surrounding States, saved time and 
needless expense for the migratory workers, thereby 
adding to their income. Through the exchange of 
farm labor bulletins, migratory labor employment 
records, and telephone contact, the State of Washing- 
ton maintained liaison with its neighboring States. 

The Washington Employment Security Department 
has planned to expand its migratory labor program 
still further in 1955. This does not necessarily mean 
that there will be an increase in the number of workers 
recruited, but added emphasis will be placed on 
securing good housing, community acceptance, and 
more and complete job orders for individual workers 
and for groups of workers. 
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HUMAN NATURE AS ENCOUNTERED 
IN THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


By W. W. DeBEAUGRINE 
Manager, Athens Local Office 
Georgia Employment Security Agency 


MAN’S whole nature enters into his job and in 

turn his job affects his entire personality. When 

he has work to do for which he is fitted by dispo- 
sition, ability, education, and training, he is likely to 
be happily adjusted and more apt to make a real con- 
tribution to life. 


The job is always a lively topic of conversation— 
almost as universal as the weather. Whenever two or 
more people get together you will hear questions like 
these: ‘Working hard now?” ‘“‘Where are you work- 
ing?” “How do you like your job?” “‘“How are you 
and your boss getting on?” “I know about a good job. 
Want to make a change?” 


Deprived of an opportunity to work, a person be- 
comes unhappy, disgruntled, and dissatisfied. A 
great many people who come to the Employment 
Service have lost their jobs. They may have been 
laid off for one of a number of reasons, or may have 
resigned. But they are anxiously seeking reemploy- 
ment to earn for themselves and their families the 
necessities of life. 


Many Aspects of Human Nature 


We deal with many aspects of human nature in the 
Employment Service. Some applicants who come to 
us are upset emotionally—they have obligations at 
home, are worried about monthly payments, Christ- 
mas holidays are approaching; in short, they need 
another job and ina hurry. There are those, too, who 
won’t admit any blame in losing their previous jobs; 
others laugh and make light of it; while some are so 
upset they break into tears and can hardly sign their 
names. 


Some persons coming into our office are grateful for 
our efforts that lead to jobs or for the counseling that 
helps them analyze their problems so that they can 
ichieve occupational adjustment. We shouldn’t ex- 
pect gratitude. 

Another trait exhibited by applicants is “lapse of 
memory.” They fail to keep a record of employment 

ith dates and names and addresses of employers, 

hich are all-important in furnishing the necessary 
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work history. Some show skill in ‘“‘forgetfulness’’— 
they never mention their farm background for fear 
they might be placed back on the farm. They also 
evade mentioning any employment they dislike or to 
which they do not wish to return. 


Humility is far from a universal characteristic. In 
talking to interviewers, applicants sometimes put their 
‘“‘best foot’? too far forward. They want us to rate 
them highly as qualified secretaries, bookkeepers, 
stock clerks, or carpenters. 


Length of employment, salary earned, and variety 
of experience are guides to the interviewer in assigning 
occupational classifications; trade questions and tests 
may help determine the knowledge and ability of 
applicants. Where, for instance, a tradesman claims 
to be a carpenter and the interviewer doubts that he 
is fully qualified, he tells the applicant he wants to 
question him about carpentry. He then proceeds to 
ask him some of the trade questions. After the score 
is determined the interviewer can, with more assur- 
ance, give or withhold the classification. 


Secretaries, stenographers, and typists often state 
their typing and stenographic speeds at much higher 
rates than they can actually attain, so it is becoming 
more and more common for employment offices to 
test these speeds before referring the applicant. 


. Manual dexterity and various aptitude tests are also 


employed to determine an applicant’s suitability for 
referral to certain job openings. 


Don’t Show Applicant the Job Orders 


Applicants often ‘‘jump” at chances of employment 
in which they would be totally incompetent. For 
this and other reasons, the practice is not to show a 
list of customer orders to applicants, as it has been 
found that applicants will usually say, “Oh, I can do 
that,” or ‘“‘Send in my application for that job.” 
Often they do not have sufficient qualifying expe- 
rience or do not meet other requirements of the job. 


One of the fundamental tenets of the Employment 
Service is to ‘match men and jobs,” to refer to every 
job a qualified applicant. However, the interviewer 
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William Harris, Assistant Manager, Atlanta Commercial and 
Professional Office, interviews a job applicant. 


is human and often he is sold or over-sold on an 
applicant. The interviewer may sympathize too 
much with the applicant, may be over-convinced of 
his ability, and too much impressed by his need for 
employment. The placement officer should not be 
influenced by ‘“‘need” but by ‘“‘qualification” for the 
job and ability to meet the requirements as set out 
in the order. In an effort to put an applicant at 
ease and relieve the pressure of unemployment, the 
interviewer sometimes allows his feelings to warp his 
judgment. 

On the other hand, a contrary situation may de- 
velop. We all have likes and dislikes. Interviewers 
have confessed that they just “‘can’t stand” young men 
with sideburns. Or an interviewer may feel an antip- 
athy for women with outlandish hair-dos. ‘The inter- 
viewer should, and often does, counsel applicants 
regarding mannerisms that might hurt their chances 
for employment. For instance, they are cautioned 
not to chew gum or to smoke during an employment 
interview. 

A waitress or countergirl is cautioned to use a net 
on unruly hair and to be sure her fingernails are not 
too long. Although appearance and mannerisms are 
important factors, sideburns and make-up don’t 
“‘make the man,” and interviewers must be careful 
to consider the whole person along with his training 
and work experience. 

A good first impression is a large factor in getting 
a job. If the applicant has a pleasing personality, 
good looks, charming manners, well-fitting and well- 
chosen clothes, more often than not he will get the job. 

There is another trait or element of the human 
equation that figures largely in employment proce- 
dures—that is, the simple virtue of being able to get 
along with people, especially with fellow-workers. 
After talking to many employers and to thousands 
of applicants, we can say with certainty that one of 
the chief causes of turnover in a store or plant is the 
inability of workers to adjust to varying circumstances. 
Many resent being taught by anyone other than the 
boss. They do not want to be corrected or coached 
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Miss Ora Muse of the Atlanta Commercial and Professional 
Office administers part of the Manual Dexterity Test to 
applicants. 


by just another of the “hired hands.” They have 
habits, customs, and practices that they are not willing 
to change in order to conform more closely to the 
office, store, or plant pattern. 

But one must be continually thoughtful of others 
and just to them, faithful to confidences, and quick 
to manifest friendliness. He must be willing to be 
a team member, to pull with the group, and to take 
a real interest in the success and happiness of each 
member of the group. Progressive employers often 
consult present employees before adding a new person 
to their staff. 

To handle all the different situations which present 
themselves, interviewers and claims takers must have 
an understanding of human nature, must be able to 
realize the applicant’s situation, and have a sincere 
desire to serve mankind. If he will say with John 
Bunyan, ‘There, but for the Grace of God go I,” 
he will bring patience and understanding to his work. 

Yes, a good interviewer sees himself in an applicant, 
and is ready to go all-out in an effort to help him 
find suitable employment and economic security. 





New YorK 
(Continued from page 23) 


tions—like the 37-year-old former Porter, who among 
other occupations, qualifies as a Drill Press and Punch 
Press Operator. 

Testing techniques thus developed are helping to 
uncover the productive potentialities of a community 
so that these potentialities can in turn be translated 
into actualities which will benefit workers, their future 
employers, and the general economy of the area. 
Here is one example where we in the New York State 
Employment Service feel that the local office is justified 
in investing staff time and money in an attempt to 
develop new jobs for displaced workers and new 
prosperity for what has become a chronically depressed 
labor market area. 
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TT"HIS issue of the Employment Securiry REviEw marks 

the seventh birthday of ‘““Mr. FLI’’—the familiar sign of 
the little man with the basket—symbol of the Farm Placement 
Service. It was 7 years ago in April 1948 that he was first 
introduced in the Review. His silhouette appeared four times 
p that issue, in green on the front and back cover and in black 
n two inside pages. 


Today the well known sign is in standard use in public em- 
oyment offices in the United States, on trailers and temporary 
irm labor information structures, and at migrant rest stops. 
it also appears on printed items, on signs along the Nation’s 
ighways, and in the windows of banks, stores, gas stations, 
feed mills, and other places of business run by more than 3,000 
lunteer farm placement representatives. ‘‘Mr. FLI’s”’ job is 
to identify for farmers and farm workers sources of authoritative 
farm labor information. 


Visual identification is important when migrants are traveling 
along a busy highway in a truck or car. Even a farm worker 
who knows little English sees ‘‘Mr. FLI’’ and knows at a glance 
that here is an official part of the nationwide Farm Placement 
Migrants recognize him at once as a dependable old 
riend, even when they see him far from home. 


ervice. 


[he name ‘‘FLI” is an abbreviation for ‘‘Farm Labor Infor- 
mation.” Nearly everyone knows the symbol, but different 
people call it by different names. Some refer to it as ‘‘The 
Little Man,” others as the ““FLI Insignia,” or ““FLI Symbol.” 
it was designed early in 1948 and was discussed at the preseason 
planning meetings that spring. The new device received a 
mixed reception; but its popularity has grown steadily. 


After the first year’s experience with the symbol, James H. 
Lumpkins, Colorado’s Farm Placement Representative, wrote 
in the farm issue of the Review about his State’s experience, 

Che farm placement representative felt a little silly about that 
arm band when he first pinned it on about this time a year 
ago. He couldn’t conceive of a Colorado farmer attaching any 
significance to that silhouette laborer carrying what appeared 
to be a basket of citrus fruit. A pitchfork or a sack of potatoes 
might mean something. The native Coloradoan sees a basket 
like that only with shipped-in bananas. But before the 1948 
season was over, the interviewer and the farmer alike learned 
to respect that symbol. 


“By this time the ‘man with the grapefruit-filled banana 
basket’ had become a popular figure on arm bands, automo- 
biles, road signs into and out of every sizable community, and 





on specially designed posters on business streets in every 
community.” 


Another early report on “Mr. FLI” was written for the 
REVIEW in 1950 by L. F. (Rusty) Boult, Farm Placement Rep- 
resentative for Oklahoma. He told how they had recruited 
“Mr. FLI”’ out of the Dallas Regional Office for the 1949 
wheat harvest and before the year was over, ‘‘Mr. Wheat Har- 
vest FLI”’ was a very familiar figure indeed in Oklahoma. 


“Mr. FLI” has done a big job in all States during the past 7 
years. Prior to 1948, the program, under the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, operated on a World War II emergency basis. 
In 1948, the Bureau of Employment Security assumed the task 
of reestablishing the peacetime farm placement program within 
the Department of Labor. It was necessary to explain to 
farmers that with the end of the war emergency, there would 
be no government money for worker travel, subsistence, or 
housing, and that these and other expenses of recruiting farm 
workers must henceforth be borne by the employer or the worker. 
Programs awaited development for day-hauls, for guiding mi- 
grants, improving migrant living conditions, placing youth on 
farms, and increasing job opportunities for reservation Indians 
and for Puerto Ricans. 


A little more than 644 million farm placements were made 
by State agencies in 1948. Each year since then farm place- 
ments have greatly exceeded this figure. Placements have 
gone up in some years and down in others, due to weather, 
acreage allotments, quotas, and other factors. However, three 
times in the past 7 years more than 9 million farm placements 
have been made in a single season. 


Placements are only one indication of 7 years of progress 
under the sign of the ‘“‘Little Man.” All States now have 
trained farm placement staffs and a going program. Migrants 
are more steadily,employed. Communities can depend on a reg- 
ular force of farm workers because in may places the people of 
the community are working hard to let outside farm workers 
know they are welcome. Today there are better housing, 
safer transportation, and new recreation and health facilities. 


The American farmer has produced record-breaking crops 
in response to war and postwar demands. Agricultural produc- 
tion must continue to rise to accommodate the sharp upward 
curve of our population. ‘‘Mr. FLI” is going to be a busy per- 
son the next quarter of a century helping the farmer to find 
good workers and the farm workers to find suitable employment 
and improved working conditions. 
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